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ROBERT HODGELL 


The day of the great big words is over. We have been drunk with their sound 
until our ears are impervious to meanings. For the church and the classroom 
have been the hollow shells of word-sounds, the air-filled reservoirs of word- 
noise. The glib speaking in accents of familiar patterns has all but dulled 
the sensitivity to nobler thoughts and finer values. The day of the great big 
words is over. From the chancels and the pulpits and the platforms new life- 
witness must come, the evidence of lived faith, the testimony of integrity in 
living. With drama that will be deep and sincere, with stories of the actuality 
of Christian experience, the pulpit and the stage can become again the incentive 
to depth living, to courageous experience and to heroic adventure. Youth must 
tell its story, maturity must record its experiment with truth, and old age 
must punctuate life-sentences to end with question marks, exclamation points 
and periods. Expounding the gospel must be the analysis of the past centuries 
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of reality in terms of present-day living. The laboratory of everyday experi- 
ment must be reported on. The themes must be short, the footnotes few and 
the bibliography the carefully chosen living books from out of the plethora 
of words that are written on inexpressive paper by the big-word masters of our 
times. 





Not words but evidence! For the “ounce of spiritual practice” that is “worth a 
ton of theology” we must develop‘again the class meeting, in modern form, 
the small group, fellowship or cell. The wielders of big words have become the 
hypocrites of our generation, charming, soothing but seldom alarming the pew 
and bench sitters who come to be entertained and to be flattered for their 
virtuous sinning. Let a new Amos arise, another Jeremiah come to judgment! 
This age needs not big words. It needs the melting evidence of lived ex- 
perience, the exchange of experiment in life process if it is to create the 
character to meet the crisis of our time. 





We need not anonymity but familiarity. People need to know not less but 
more of our business. We have spoken big but lived small. We have talked 
in enormities and lived in insignificance. We are guilty of secret sins that 
our best friends do not know and our loved ones would not believe. We have 
killed people in our inmost closets with envy, jealousy and deceit. The time 
for airing has come. We must throw open the windows of ourselves and let 
the air of close relationship come in to clean out the foul atmosphere of in- 
troverted lives. This is a time for putting up the shades, for taking down the 
double windows and the close-slatted shutters. As people and as nations we 
must let out the secret, clean out the hidden places that breed suspect fears and 
apprehensions. 





This is a time for loving that is not pent up in the selfish desires of our own 
pleasures. This is a time for discrimination in our love—-discrimination of the 
kind that would make us see beneath the false and hypocritical exteriors that 
are treated with the cosmetics of social approval. We must cease lusting after 
the tempting exterior while the genuine in turn dries up. This is a time for 
loving men because they are our brothers; men because they are our likeness 
in the myriad variations of mankind; men because they are the self-reflections 
of a God who lives in us and through us to the last essence of life in the uni- 
verse bound together by love. 





This is a time when we must come to ourselves, to the highest, noblest and the 
best that is capable of flowing through these selves of ours. We must come to 
ourselves by finding where we are going, the way we are going to get there 
and the means to give us strength to get there. This is no time for debauching 
with words such as sailors use or barracks life creates, no time for oaths or 
words dirtied by evil minds. This is a time for means and ends, for both; for 
truth, complete and absolute; for honesty in all relationships; for understanding 
that is more than lip service in a prettied, artificial world; for love that is all- 
consuming, all-giving, that gives up everything; for dying in old, selfish selves 
that new and vigorous selves may be born. 


Hope for the democracies does not lie where many religious people think. 
It does not lie in any of the traditional dogmatic presentations of Christianity, 
whether Roman, Eastern, Anglican, or Protestant. Nor does it lie in any artificial 
and mechanical “union” of hitherto divided ecclesiastical groups. It lies in 
that essential and eternal core of Christian reality and insight about God and 
man which is common to all the divided traditions, but in each has been mis- 
interpreted, distorted, corrupted and frustrated. Its resurgence is a task for 
prophets, and they will have to be as “political’—oand as “God-centered’"’—as 
the ancient Hebrew prophets. Church unity is indeed a sine qua non of social 
and political unity; but the first effect of the prophetic revival may well be to 
shake and rebalance, rather than outwardly to unify, the churches. Nobody 
can say with certainty that the churches will rise, in time, to the challenge and 
crisis of this hour. The important thing is that people, both in and out of the 
churches, who care about the future of democratic society, should realize the 
true basic role of Christianity and of the churches in politics; namely, to breathe 
into systems and institutions life, spirit, purpose, significance and value. 
—From Student of the New Zealand S.C.M. 
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Fugitives from the Brain Gang 


are what most students are politically unless they 
get a mature understanding in college. 


J. MILTON YINGER 








AS A TEACHER it has always been a 
bit disconcerting to me to know that a 
large number—perhaps a majority—of 
college students have pretty much the 
same political philosophy when they leave 
college, and afterwards, as do those who, 
in similar class and occupational groups, 
have not had the chance at systematic 
advanced education. In many cases, there 
is not much to distinguish the political 
thought of the fifteen-year-old from that 
of the twenty-five- or thirty-five-year- 
old, even when college has intervened. 
We inherit our politics from dad and 
don’t create our own in the new setting. 
There may be a slight flurry of critical 
evaluation during college, but shortly 
after graduation most of us begin to act 
like fugitives from a brain gang. If we 
don’t get a mature, up-to-date political 
view in college, well grounded in knowl- 
edge of the society in which politics is 
carried on, the chances are good that we 
never shall have one. 

This article is an attempt to sketch 
what seem to me to be the basic elements 
in a mature approach to the political prob- 
lems of our day. There are four funda- 
mental steps, all part of an ongoing de- 
velopment, but capable of separation for 
purposes of study: (1) We must know 
what our political values are. (2) We 
must have in our grasp a sound knowl- 
edge of the data that relates to those 
values. (3) We must have a vivid moti- 
vation to act upon our values. (4) We 
must know the obstacles to political effec- 
tiveness, and study ways of reducing those 
obstacles. 

These seem obvious enough, and yet I 
believe that a close analysis of them will 
reveal that we are inadequately equipped 
at many points to be effective citizens. 


I 


What are our political values? It is not 
enough to say that we favor democracy, 
or civil liberties, or rule by the majority. 
Political activity is almost always a choice 
of a specific value, often in contradiction 
to another specific value which we also 
hold. We need a carefully thought 
through basic moral premise, and then an 
appraisal of how any specific proposal 

armonizes with that premise. Do we be- 
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lieve in democracy? That is not an easy 
term to define. I should think it would 
include at least these four aspects: Ma- 
jority rule (implying the adequacy of 
techniques for getting a true expression 
of majority sentiments, and also imply- 
ing a relationship between majority and 
experts that will permit the former com- 
plete policy-making power while taking 
full advantage of the necessary technical 
knowledge of the latter—a difficult prob- 
lem). Democracy also includes the right 
of all minorities to make themselves into 
a majority by any peaceful means—and 
acceptance by all of peaceful transfer of 
power. This is where civil liberties are 
crucial to democracy. It also means cul- 
tural pluralism—a belief that people who 
are different from us in language, reli- 
gion, customs are part of the body politic, 
that we do not need to reduce all groups 
to the least common denominator of 
middle-class, Middle Western behavior 
before they are truly American. The idea 
of America as a melting pot has many 
noble sentiments, but too often it con- 
tains the assumption that any group can 
be melted into the total—on our terms, 
in the pattern of a fairly narrow, provin- 
cial idea of Americanism. Democracy to 
me leaves plenty of room for foreign ac- 
cents, folk culture and Hungarian gou- 
lash. Finally, democracy implies that all 
members have equal access to the ladders 
of success, that no one gets ahead only be- 
cause of pull, or is kept down because 
the road was blocked from childhood on. 
Once we have described a general moral 
premise, our job then becomes to find 
how specific proposals harmonize with it. 
It is often assumed that most of us agree 
about values and ends, and disagree only 
over means. A little careful study will 
show that within a nation there are vast 
disagreements even about the ends to be 
achieved—at least with regard to the 
specific immediate goals that are the es- 
sence of political decisions. The 1948 
Wiley-Revercomb Bill on displaced per- 
sons is widely criticized among liberals 
today, yet when we begin to examine our 
own values on the matter, much con- 
fusion arises. Should we admit only 
healthy persons, for example? Most of us 
immediately say yes, of course. But what 


great humanitarian gesture has the United 
States made if it admits only those who 
can make the maximum contribution to 
us? Today, no child with tuberculosis 
scars, let alone active tuberculosis, can 
come into the country. Perhaps it is pre- 
cisely the children with tuberculosis to 
whom we ought to reach out our hands, 
to help bring them to a country where 
they have some hope of recovery. Once 
we have our values clearly in mind, we 
discover that some of them are mutually 
contradictory—even within the value sys- 
tem of one person. One cannot be po- 
litically moral in the modern, complex 
world until he is ready to say: I will 
sacrifice value A for the greater value 
B because one blocks the other. We must, 
in other words, have a hierarchy of values. 

These two facts—that there are dis- 
agreements among individuals within a 
democracy even over ends and that there 
are disagreements within an individual— 
make the problem of morals in politics 
much more complicated than we often 
assume. They are responsible for a great 
deal of misunderstanding, and even of 
cynicism, about the political process. 
We complain about political compro- 
mises, about resorts to expediency, dirty 
politics. It is said of some politicians that 
they have their ears so close to the ground 
that they are always full of grasshoppers. 
We say of the politician that he must 
have three hats: one to cover his head; 
one to throw in the ring; one to talk 
through. 

We have made of the word politics a 
synonym for unscrupulous manipulation 
of cowardly compromise. This is very 
unfortunate. That there is some truth 
in the idea is not the major point—in 
what occupation is there not lack of 
scruples and cowardice? But so long as 
there are conflicting interests, so long 
as there is a hierarchy of values, there 
will be a need for politics, for a group 
of people whose job it is to balance the 
interests of all the groups involved, to 
maximize the happiness of all, and to 
determine which of several contradictory 
values are more important. Politics must 
become, if it is not already, a great and 
noble profession. 

Thus, the first responsibility of the 
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college student, as he faces politics, is to 
know what his values are, to realize that 
he will sometimes have to give up value 
A to achieve value B, that other people 
have different values, and that, therefore, 
politics is a great necessity. 


II 

The second responsibility is quite ob- 
vious. To be politically mature, one must 
have in his grasp a wide and deep knowl- 
edge of the facts of each issue. We come, 
all too often, to our political opinions on 
the basis of pre-established categories and 
biases, or on the basis of innocent ig- 
norance. Ought our state to rework its 
tax structure? We cannot possibly an- 
swer this until we know who now pays 
the taxes, hidden and obvious, how much 
the total tax burden is, what the effects 
of a given distribution of tax burden are 
on standards of living, employment, in- 
vestment and on government itself. 
There is no easy way of avoiding this 
problem. Hard, factual, scientific study 
is a political responsibility. Should we 
have a Fair Employment Practices law? 
Let us know the results in other states, 
the effects of the national F.E.P.C. 
during the war, the effects on all con- 
cerned of not having such a law, on the 
use of skills, on the motivations and 
frustrations of minority groups, on 
America’s moral leadership. We do not 
need to “fly blind” on these questions; 
there is much sound information avail- 
able, the tested, even if tentative, judg- 
ments of experts, great masses of data 
that are relevant to the questions. In 
some instances we don’t know enough; 
we cannot predict the consequences of 
a given act perfectly. That is not an ex- 
cuse for doing nothing—for that, too, 
has consequences. Lack of adequate 
knowledge means simply that we must 
redouble our efforts to get such social 
knowledge, meanwhile acting tentatively, 
modestly, on what we have. For fear of 
making an error, we sometimes do not 
act, when nonaction is even more ob- 
viously an error. 

Responsibility number two, to know 
the facts, is clearly meaningless until put 
into context with responsibility number 
one, to know our values, because we can- 
not act upon the facts until we have 
defined what we want to achieve. Even 
when we have mastered the facts about 
our present taxation, so that we know 
how much the burden is, who carries it, 
what effects this has on employment, 
standards of living, investment, etc., we 
must still ask: Who should carry the 
burden? Is full employment value num- 
ber one, or subordinate to some other? 
Knowledge is an aid to, not a substitute 
for, our moral political activity. 


Ill 
The third political responsibility of 
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the college student needs only to be men- 
tioned. It is useless to know precisely 
what one’s values are, and even how to 
move toward them, if we are not at the 
same time, willing to make the sacrifices, 
to do the hard, tedious work that effec- 
tive political action requires. This third 
responsibility, then, is to get into politics, 
not just to talk about it and think about 
it. I don’t mean that we should all run 
for the senate or the state legislature, 
nor even that we should all join a po- 
litical party, although that is often a 
very good thing to do. There is a great 
deal of concern about “voter indifference” 
during elections, only about 50 per cent 
of qualified persons went to the polls in 
the last election. It is even more dismay- 
ing, however, that this indifference ex- 
presses itself through the whole range 
of political activity. The vote, after all, 
is only one phase of politics. If our mo- 
tivation is strong enough only to get us 
to vote for the least bad of several candi- 
dates on election day, we are not accept- 
ing our responsibility. 


IV 


The last responsibility is perhaps the 
most difficult of all to carry out. This is 
the requirement that we know precisely 
the obstacles to democratic government. 
We can know our values and the facts 
related to them; we can be highly moti- 
vated to work for their realization; but 
if we are naive about the nature of the 
struggle for power in political life, we 
shall not be effective workers. 

One of the key questions we must ask 
is: What is the nature of the power struc- 
ture of our society? Who makes the key 
decisions? Whose demands are disregarded, 
whose carried out? What trends are 


there, if any, representing changes in the 





power structure? We cannot be responsi- 
ble participants in political life without 
an answer to these questions. 

Unfortunately, most of us are quite 
unsophisticated in our study of power. 
There is a widespread feeling in the 
United States that it’s at least a little 
bit indecent to talk about the distribution 
of power. Many persons contend that 
even to raise the question is a sign of 
seditious intent, for it undermines a sup- 
posed national unity. Those who point to 
the fact of class conflict and internal 
struggles for power in the country are 
frequently treated as if they were re- 
sponsible for the presence of that struggle. 

But whether we study it or not, the 
struggle goes on. The democratic idea is 
that one individual equals one unit of 
power, at least in the political sphere. 
At first it was assumed that the various 
power structures—the political, the eco- 
nomic, the journalistic, the religious, the 
educational, and so on—were quite inde- 
pendent of each other, so that one could 
have great faith and confidence in po- 
litical democracy without any concern 
over how the power was held in the eco- 
nomic realm or who controlled the 
schools. At least most people held, and 
hold, this view. Madison tried to tell us 
differently, and there are others who 
could have made us more sophisticated 
democrats, if we had listened. 

Let’s examine, very briefly, what is 
happening outside the political sphere, 
and then try to assess its significance for 
democracy. Virtually all observers are 
agreed that power is becoming more 
highly concentrated in fewer hands, with 
less diversity, every year. But the same 
observers quarrel vigorously over the di- 
rection of that concentration and _ its 
significance. To some the key fact is the 
continuing expansion of large corpora- 
tions, fewer and fewer companies con- 
trolling more and more of our industry. 
To others, the central development is the 
emergence of organized labor, now with 
fifteen million members, wielding, ac- 
cording to this view, overwhelming po- 
litical and economic power. Another view 
thinks the key element in concentration 
of power is the growth of governmental 
power, the “new leviathan,” making de- 
cisions that formerly were left to free 
and relatively isolated individuals. Some 
point to the emergence of “big agricul- 
ture,” large corporate farms, as a central 
factor in the concentration of power 
today. Reactions and evaluations of these 
trends are as various as the interpreta- 
tions. 

Can we make any sense out of these 
differing, and contradictory, positions? 
The fact of concentration of power can 
scarcely be questioned. We must try to 
find out in whose hands the power had 

(Continued on pagé@ 25) 
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The time has come for a man to speak. 

He has talked plenty, has had his say, 

By the way— 

Good talk 

Gone away. 

My words were wind to house and barn, 
Kept out of house and swept through barn. 


Who remembers the wind? 


I'm not saying nothing happened with the words. 

I'm a teacher and I know 

Some people are farther on the road 

Because of the wind. It gentles them along 

Or whips them forward hunching into the storm. 
Some, not many. Most 

Were in houses and barns, and stayed there, that’s all. 
The words went by 

With a pleasant outside sound; 

“Thank God we're not out there tonight! 

Yes, sure, I'll have another.” 

Or maybe they swirled haydust in a country eye; 
“Damn, I better get these chores done and go inside 
Before she really blows!” 
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(What's the matter with my kind of talk?) 


The time has come for a man to speak 

In words not wind but an axe. 

This thing isn’t to hear outside 

Or let blow past! Dear God! 

It's got to be felt, and hard. 

‘ It's got to chop down the old stuff, so look out 
For the axe is laid at the root of the tree 

And you better know what tree. Not wind, 
Not wind, but an axe. 


a. ae a ee a 


Wait. 
1 The time has come for a man to speak 
r In words not wind, not an axe, but a man, 
e Or I think I should put it, a man. 
e No blowing, no blade, but yes, 


- Yes a man. See now, 
| I write it down (if the paper can take it) 
Jesus. 


There’s nothing more I have to say. 
That right there is the greatest load 
A word could ever carry. 


. Bigger than a word, bigger than a blow, 
0 Big as a life—your life 
d And mine. 


—William W. Clark 
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3.C. GWZCO 


by MARION JUNKIN 


Jose Clemente Orozco died September 7, 
1949. To evaluate the life and work of this man 
at this time is particularly difficult. Following 
an explosion there is a quiet before the screams 
are heard, and it is much later that the damage 
can be evaluated. Now there are legal matters 
attending any death and the disposition of the 
effects, the effects in this case being the crea- 
tive work of possibly the greatest artist of 
modern times. The art dealers will be fighting 
for possession of what works are not perma- 
nently affixed to walls. All of which is of no 
importance, for what we are interested in is 
the stature of this man and the significance of 
his achievement. To evaluate Orozco one must 
make rather large comparisons. 

Pablo Picasso is today the master of Euro- 
pean painting, a Europe that is recovering from 
major havoc and destruction. His art is the 
superb expression of a sick civilization. It 
fascinates by its magic distortions. Essentially 
it is an art of despair and destruction. He darts 
from period to period trying to find an escape 
from boredom and disillusionment. It is not 
Picasso’s genius that is questioned but rather 
the kind of genius because Picasso will prob- 
ably go down in history as our greatest master 
of futility—a magician fascinating us with his 
tricks, but tricks made of thin fabric and ex- 
pressive of a torn culture. 

Orozco is no magician. He is rather a dy- 
namic philosopher-painter expressing in his 
art the fusion of cultures that has gone into 
making the Mexican Renaissance. Aztec, 
Spanish, Catholic and French are the chief 
elements although undoubtedly there have 
been influences from Karl Marx and the con- 
tact with America is not to be ignored; both 
Rivera and Orozco have reacted against 
American philosophy. I have stated that 
Orozco was a philosopher-artist. This means 
that in his painting he has expressed some- 
thing important about the way the Mexican 
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people think and that his major aesthetic be- 
liefs are worthy to represent the Mexican cul- 
ture and that in the end he adds something to 
their thought. This Orozco does. Few artists 
in America add to the philosophy or aesthetics 
of the nation but largely reflect what we are. 
Some, like Sinclair Lewis, perhaps give an 
insight into our nature but no painter has yet 
roared out with a blast that was worthy of the 
“American dream” or the possibility for real 
democracy. America with all of its power, 
technology, educational program and other 
cultural machinery has not produced a great 
art. Why? In his book, The Meeting of East 
and West, F.S. C. Northrop offers the solution 
in the contrast between the basic philosophies 
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of Mexico and the United States. Certainly America is not a 
crippled or a dying civilization. Northrop’s view is in the Lockian 
theory of democracy and freedom for the individual. He be- 
lieves that in our practical working philosophy we have placed 
a higher value on property rights than we should have, even above 
human, social or economic needs. Certainly it is that we have had 
vast freedom to acquire material wealth, even through exploita- 
tion of resources, but that we lack a personal sort of intellectual 
and social freedom. How many of us are free from keeping up 
with the Joneses? How many of us in school or college will take a 
stand in the face of laughter or ridicule? Group opinion with us 
is a strong influence for maintaining the status quo and while this 
may be good some of the time, it tends to produce a standard 
product. We do not encourage the radical or the daring (unless 
it might make money) but rather demand a conformity to the 
current pattern of thought and anyone who does not do this is, 
of course, a troublemaker. The Mexican painters and particularly 
Orozco have not truckled to such a society but have stated their 
credo in thunderous terms... 
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of Modern Art. 


Another consideration that must be taken into account is the 
Spanish-Catholic nature of Mexico against the Aztec background. 
Here again a fusion has taken place. This is important because 
in America with all of our “melting pot” ideas we have not fused 
in quite the same way. Our cities have large areas devoted to 
Italian, German and Jewish populations and the millions of 
Negroes cannot be said to have fused with the Anglo-Saxon in 
spite of six million light-skinned Negroes. 

The Spanish passion and fierce emotional nature are ever felt 
in the flaming vibrant compositions of Orozco, and a comparison 
of his work with the meticulous work of the American Charles 
Sheeler will show a difference in temperament. The Anglo-Saxon 
is predominantly Puritan and Protestant with strong emphasis in 
his religion upon the sins of the flesh. There is no such philosophy 
behind the work of Orozco. It is full blooded and every line 
and form breathe a full acceptance of life. It can be said that great 
intellect is here but directed by a great passion. This passion is 
for humanity. 

There is a lesson for America in Orozco’s art but it probably 
comes too late. His is a fusion of aesthetics with life. Religion, 
music, art and poetry are things for the American to add to life 
after other more physical things are achieved. To the Mexican 
art and life are one and the same and art becomes a daily neces- 
sity. His clothes, his walls, his practical utensils are all so beauti- 
ful and exciting. But to us these are incidental. In an American 
community it is relatively easy to get typing taught in the schools 
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but art instruction is a different matter. Why pay taxpayers’ 
money for frills. We do not create beautiful violent murals on our 
A. and P. walls; nor do our bankers and merchants sing lustily 
as does the Italian peasant who plows his field. An American 
merchant or banker singing Rigoletto at the top of his lungs as 
his chauffeur drives him to the ticker tape—that I would love to 
see! No, we buy tickets to see a movie or hear a concert far more 
often than we play music for each other in our homes. The world 
of art has so much to give which we cannot buy canned out of a 
juke box. 

Mexico produced Orozco out of the sinews of her culture. To 
explain Orozco in any other way is useless, as it seems unneces- 
sary to “explain” his paintings. Can you explain a storm, a rose, 
a volcano, or a lovely child? Not unless you want to pull the 
petals off and be a scientist. At Dartmouth College when Orozco 
was painting his murals some students asked him to explain his 
paintings. He looked puzzled and hurt. “Explain them? Why they 
are just there.” Yes, they are just there and in a world hanging 
on the edge of an H or an A, when pessimism and uncertainty 
blot our dreams of security and peace, it gives one a surge of 
exaltation to know that a one-armed painter could rise above 
the defeat of Europe and the facts of America to produce an art 
full of life and humanity. 
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Method of Restoring Faith 


is what students found an interchange of 
letters with German students to be. 


DORIS FRY 


IS THERE AN ANSWER to the 
great problems confronting our modern 
civilization? Can men live together as 
brothers? Is the Christian ideal of love 
too advanced for our present materialistic 
age? Do men, all men, possess within 
themselves the qualities which could 
make for world peace? 

These are the disturbing questions 
which we face as we read the more than 
seventy letters we have received from 
Germany concerning the ideas we have 
exchanged with them. 

The correspondence began in our stu- 
dent group on the Nebraska Wesleyan 
campus last November. Over a hundred 
form letters were sent to addresses we 
had collected from various sources, and 
we received a response from more than 
half. 

With a continuation of this corre- 
spondence through personal letters as well 
as the bimonthly form letters, we have 
presented our customs, ideas and aspira- 
tions. 

The German students welcomed our 
extended hand of friendship and, in turn, 
shared with us their attitudes and 
opinions. Those to whom we write, and 
thus on whose letters these conclusions 
are based, represent a random group of 
Christian students in various universities 
and schools throughout West Germany. 
We hope we will not give any false 
impressions or presume too much as we 
share these concepts revealed in their 
letters. 

In spite of a confessed skepticism, the 
German student reveals a courageous 
spirit in his earnest endeavor to acquire 
an education. Working up to eight hours 
a day when he can get work; living in 
an attic, hovel, or remnant of a bombed 
building; walking as much as four hours 
a day going to and from the improvised 
buildings housing the university; listen- 
ing to professors in cold crowded rooms; 
taking detailed notes which must serve 
as his only textbook; asking himself, 
“Should I buy paper to write on or 
bread to eat?” the German student strug- 
gles through school by a way which we 
American students cannot conceive. 

The German youth, however, recog- 
nize and are grateful for the financial 
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aid given them by Americans, especially 
through the Marshall Plan. They feel it 
was not only a great economic help but 
also an important measure in checking 
the Communist conquest. Though some 
sense injustices toward their country on 
the part of the Allied Powers, bitterness 
toward us is rare if not nonexistent. 

Many students reveal a powerful feel- 
ing of guilt for their part in the war; 
others feel they had no voice, they did 
not know why they fought, but were 
forced into a supposedly patriotic war 
by a great deception. 


T is no wonder many of the 

German youth have sunk into 
skepticism and even nihilism. Indeed, it 
is remarkable that even the Christian 
students dare hope. They have fought in 
a cruel war since they were boys of 
fifteen. Their homes have been destroyed, 
their loved ones killed. Many have been 
prisoners of war for long terms. In Rus- 
sian camps, they have seen the result of 
a people trained in the Bolshevistic con- 
cepts. Some are fugitives from East 
Germany where they have known what 
Russian control can mean. World War 
II is over but World War III is merely a 
matter of time. They fear Russia with a 
fear that our American generation cannot 
know. How can they hope for a better 
future? How can they believe in the 
high principles and ideals of the ages, 
even those of their own great philosophers 
of a past era? 

We offered them our ideas and sug- 
gestions: opposition to the strong mili- 
taristic tendencies of our own country 
and other Western powers; disapproval 
of the Atlantic Pact as an aggressive step 
toward war; the ideal of love, the out- 
growth of the pacifist movement strong 
on our campus last year, as the only way 
out of the world’s dilemma. 

They have answered earnestly as Chris- 
tian students. With their wider knowl- 
edge of the cruelty of war; their deeper 
feelings based on closer contact with the 
crisis itself, they have challenged our 
faith in the ideals we have developed 
from our college theorizing. Most of 
them consider our suggestions as ideals 
that are not practical for application. 


The dreadful fear of the Kremlin prevents 
them from accepting 2 way of non- 
resistance. They hate war. They really 
know what it is and they hate it. But 
they hate and fear Russian control more 
and all that it might mean. 

The Germans are not afraid of com- 
munism in itself; they do fear the Bol- 
shevist regime. Many take pains to point 
out this difference. In America, they say, 
we are afraid of the danger to our 
capitalistic system when we speak of 
communism. In Germany, they are afraid 
of the Russians because of that country’s 
insane desire to control the world, a con- 
trol which they feel certain will be with- 
out culture and void of human sympathy. 
Communism is merely the weapon they 
are using for their more selfish ends. 


HE only way to fight such a coun- 

try is by her own methods—force 
and military might—say most of our 
correspondents. The Kremlin, one writer 
says, is the “devil” and we can’t fight 
the devil with Christian love. We must 
use weapons which he understands, or he 
will laugh at us and continue in his 
relentless way. The Allied Powers must 
keep themselves more powerful by arms, 
by alliances, by any means available, 
because only in that way will Russia 
hesitate to start war. Once she gains in 
power over the Western forces, the end 
of our culture and civilization will be 
at hand. 

Such is the reaction we have received 
to the principles and ideals which we 
cherish in our college discussions. It is 
a challenge to those principles and ideals 
—it is a challenge to our faith in Chris- 
tian love. 

As never before, we are faced with the 
actual problems as they exist, revealed 
by people who know, coming from the 
hearts of students who write as friends, 


and who have the same aspirations and 


desires as we have. By sharing their ex- 


periences, they are stimulating our think- : 


ing, and setting our ideals against the 
firm background of reality. By respond- 
ing with our viewpoint from a distant, 
perhaps more objective angle, we hope 
to help them separate the actual truths 
from the hysteria which always accom- 
panies war and fear. 

As never before we must prove the 
power of the ideals we cherish if indeed 
they are worth cherishing. We must ac- 
cept the challenge which faces the youth 
of the world today—a challenge to find 
the method which can restore a lost faith 
for thousands of German youth, and also 
show us the way to deal with a nation 
like Russia. This must be an answer that 
will reach the souls of all men in their 
relentless and never-ending search for 
abundant life in a world where economic 
greed appears to reign supreme. 
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Gandhi, World Citizen 


The last eventful years of the Mahatma’s life. 


MURIEL LESTER 








IN THE SPRING of 1944 Gandhiji 
was released. Pandit Nehru and other 
congress leaders remained in jail until 
June, 1945, but with the advent of a 
labor government in Britain in July, came 
a new era. The quiet, persistent work of 
thousands of voters in Britain, who had 
long recognized that imperialism abroad 
was incompatible with democracy at 
home, began to bear fruit. Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence was appointed Secretary of State 
for India, a veteran in the struggle for 
the economic independence of the com- 
mon man, for the legal and psychological 
independence of women, and for the 
political independence of all countries. 
One of the great ambitions of his life 
had been to see India free. 

Soon it was announced that new elec- 
tions were to be held. Meanwhile Lord 
Wavell, the viceroy, kept in close com- 
munication with all Indian leaders, seek- 
ing agreement on constitutional issues. 
In the early summer of 1946, Lord Peth- 
ick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps, a 
man of equal brilliance and integrity, led 
a Cabinet Mission to India. 

“It will only be another inadequate 
offer,” declared the Indian leaders who 
planned to boycott the mission, but from 
unofficial sources they gradually dis- 
covered that something like a bloodless 
revolution was taking place in Britain and 
that these men were a part of it. They 
cared nothing for the trappings of dig- 
nity, diplomatic etiquette, graded scales 
of worthiness and importance. They 
kept themselves available to all sorts of 
people and were willing to rise at un- 
earthly hours to have a few minutes’ 
talk with some Indian passing through 
the city who might have some contribu- 
tion to offer. They welcomed the help and 
the prayers of ordinary folk and regularly 
attended the silent prayer meetings held 
in the Y.W.C.A. in which Muslems, 
Hindus, Sikhs and Christians met in con- 
cord. 

Political agreement between so many 
clashing interests sometimes seemed be- 
yond human reach. Weariness increased. 
The hot weather came. Health was af- 
fected. Enthusiasm languished. Nerves 
were strained. Several times baggage 
was packed for return. But with devotees 
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of freedom and fellowship, the spirit is 
unconquerable, and in May the plan for 
India’s independence was published by 
the government and described by Gandhiji 
as ‘“‘the best document the British could 
produce in the circumstances.” 

That autumn the Constituent As- 
sembly met. Soon the Moslem League 
members withdrew. 

In January, 1947, the assembly duly 
declared the independence of India. Lord 
Mountbatten followed Lord Wavell as 
viceroy. August 15th was fixed as the 
date for the formal handing over of 
power. 


IX months earlier, in August, 1946, 

I had set sail for India at Gandhiji’s 
invitation. There were a great many 
Indians aboard and never have I enjoyed 
their company so much; for now there 
was no vestige of a shadow of the great 
sprawling burden of imperialism, no 
lurking, haunting feeling of shame to 
distort relationships, no need to be metic- 
ulously careful in the choice of words 
lest they might convey some unintended 
reminder of the British occupation of 
India. 

Leading Indians had often said, “If 
only you English would give up your pose 
of conscious rectitude! If you would own 
up just once that you had ever done 
anything wrong, we would immediately 
turn right around and become your faith- 
ful friends, so very sentimental a people 
are we.” This volte-face seemed now to 
be actually in process. A sense of elation, 
trust and hope was ubiquitous. On ship- 
board Indians and British set up a joint 
meeting for worship on Sunday evenings. 
These were silent except for reading from 
the sacred scriptures of all faiths, which 
could be contributed by any who desired 
to do so. A great many folk attended. 
On the second Sunday evening the editor 
of a leading Indian daily suddenly called 
out, “Many of us are from Bengal. We 
are deeply concerned for the safety of 
our families at home. Please give us some 
words of strength and comfort.” Two 
days before, the ship’s radio bulletin had 
announced the great trouble just started 
in Calcutta, the racial violence fomented 
by communal politicians bent on separa- 


tism, the series of cold-blooded murders, 
acts of pillage, arson and rape. Consterna- 
tion met us in Bombay. Bitterness was 
so eruptive that some seemed to be 
physically poisoned with it. Some merely 
sulked. Some allowed themselves to be 
sucked into the whirlpool of vengeful- 
ness. Others fell back on the barren 
satisfaction of the conventional “I told 
you so. What else could you expect, once 
Britain withdrew? These people aren’t 
ready yet for freedom.” 

But in Calcutta itself, side by side 
with murder most foul, were men and 
women of superb spirit. Muslem, Sikh, 
Hindu and Christian were hourly fight- 
ing the good fight for the integral unity 
of God’s human family, entering the 
conflict unarmed, fearlessly plucking 
victims from the very hands of their 
attackers, appealing to maddened mem- 
bers of their own communities to remem- 
ber that violence breeds poverty, sickness 
and despair to the third or fourth genera- 
tion, whichever side proves apparently 
successful. These pacifiers, though many 
were unknown to each other, worked 
like a band of brothers, tirelessly. Some- 
thing stronger, more lasting than hate, 
sustained them. Theirs was the practiced 
discernment of truth that could not be 
blinded by propaganda. Their disciplined 
awareness of God endowed them with 
a more apt force than that of mere steel 
and iron. 

Up in Delhi also, the legislators of the 
newly set up government knew that in 
all their deliberations with Gandhiji, the 
viceroy and the commander-in-chief, the 
last word would not lie with the foment- 
ers of bloodshed, and that to proclaim 
martial law would create more problems 
than it solved. They were depending on 
the eventual emergence of common sense 
in the nation, on the wholesome spirit 
of God in each human being bringing 
men back to sanity. 

This process took a long time—eight- 
een months—and cost India the life of 
her greatest man, but perhaps for two 
thousand years, the human race had not 
seen a clearer proof of God’s presence in 
our midst. 

In October the massacres broke out in 
the remote village area of East Bengal 
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where Hindus and Muslems had lived next 
door to one another in concord and amity 
for generations, going to one another’s 
religious festivals and attending one 
another’s prayers. | went straight to the 
worst affected region of Noakhali, and 
stayed with the magistrate in charge. In 
the hastily constructed hospital, I saw 
wounded women with lackluster eyes, 
sitting about in a sort of torpor. One of 
them wandered into my room gazing 
around blankly. I was told that a few 
days before her hitherto friendly neighbor 
had suddenly burst into her house ac- 
companied by excited strangers, killed 
her husband despite her throwing herself 
between them, proceeded to convert her 
forcibly to Islam, and lastly forced her 
to marry some friend of the murderer. 

One day while traveling third class, 
my Bengali companion made friends with 
ten or twelve Muslem cultivators and 
farmers who were our fellow passengers. 
They were describing recent scenes in 
their villages. At length my friend asked 
them, “Why didn’t you go to the rescue 
of your Hindu neighbors as soon as the 
attack began?” With utmost sincerity 
they quietly answered, ‘““We wanted to, 
our womenfolk asked us to, but we 
couldn’t. There was some authority be- 
hind the aggressors that we did not dare 
to take a stand against.” 

A few companies of soldiers were 
brought into the district but their own 
oficers confessed there was little they 
could do. They kept marching from one 
village to another but the raiders only 
had to hide for a few hours, wait till 
they had moved away and then continue 
their attack. One cannot keep forces 
posted in eighty thousand villages. Human 
society can continue only where there is 
confidence between man and man. 


HE SENSE of relief was immense 

when news eventually reached us 
that Gandhiji was leaving Delhi and 
coming to “start a walking tour in East 
Bengal which would not end until either 
the killing stopped or he dropped.” His 
was a simple program based on profound 
understanding of the human soul. As he 
approached a village, the people would 
gather to meet him, the most maltreated 
woman facing him with her despair. Then 
the spokesman would recite to Gandhiji 
the whole horrible story while she just 
gazed in front of her with the impassivity 
that follows shock. A lifetime of disci- 
pline through prayer had _ prepared 
Gandhiji for this constantly repeated 
ordeal. He would stand before her listen- 
ing, gravely intent on the anguish dis- 
played but showing no facile pity, no 
emotion. He was keeping the whole of his 
being open to God, the all-compassionate, 
who suffers with every sparrow that falls 
to the ground. Only God could heal this 
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woman, redeem this village from its hate, 
save India, rescue the human race ap- 
parently bent on_ self-destruction. So 
when the tale of woe was at last over, 
the crowd, relieved by having heard it 
so adequately expressed, settled down in 
silence to listen to his rejoinder. Com- 
mitting himself to God he would begin, 
in even tones and low voice, speaking 
quite impersonally. All he wanted was 
to be a mouthpiece for truth. And he 
was! Understanding and love flowed 
through him with such unimpeded force 
that somehow at the end of the talk, 
life had become a new thing for his 
hearers. The woman relaxed her long 
self-imposed vigil of remembrance of 
her husband’s dead body and found she 
could attend again to his living children. 
Her thoughts were no longer fixed, con- 
centrated on the past; she had a future. 
Her private wrong took its due place 
among the myriad other wrongs suffered 
throughout India and the whole world. 
Man’s sin was not the last word, nor 
was it victorious. God was actually 
stronger, nearer, more lasting. 

Gandhiji’s young helpers separated to 
work singly, each having a few villages 
to visit, study and care for. As they 
approached, the Muslems would assure 
them that there were no Hindus there 
now. All had willingly adopted Islam. 
There certainly was no sound of a Hindu 
song or prayer, no sign of a saree worn 
Hindu fashion. Then a trembling person 
would appear and tell a different story. 
The visitor, by dint of disarming Muslem 
suspicion and reassuring the Hindu 
victims, by feeling and showing equal 
friendliness toward all whom he met, 
would eventually be accepted trustfully, 
and within a couple of weeks the village 
women were once more daily reciting the 
Ramnam to their great satisfaction. 

Later on the villagers who had been 
working in the fields would join with 
the others in the evening prayers, and 
after that Gandhiji would give an address. 
As often as not this would be reported 
verbatim on the front page of the Indian 
dailies, sometimes broadcast over the 
radio. His was a very deliberate style of 
speech, with a strict economy of words. 
He proclaimed that evil in the very 
nature of things cannot be overcome by 
evil; that in it is the ever-present seed 
of its own decay; that men and women 
are not pawns in a mechanized universe 
but actually children of God; that in 
each of us resides a breath of his spirit, 
hence the power to choose between good 
and evil. 

Great men never talk down to their 
auditors, however young, illiterate, or 
ignorant these may be. To ruined farmers 
standing by burned out homes, sur- 
rounded by fields neglected because their 


owners had been killed, he spoke pro- 
foundly simple truth. 

He managed to make some of them 
realize that forgiveness is the law of God, 
a free gift from him. Without it how 
could they or he, Gandhiji, sinners all of 
them, bear to go on living? But if, hav- 
ing accepted God’s forgiving love, they 
persisted in withholding it from any 
human being they were playing a fool’s 
game, trying to cheat the eternal. There- 
fore they must never harbor scorn or 
hate, nor plan for revenge. If they had 
indulged themselves in any violent act 
of vengeance, let them confess and re- 
pent of it now. 

It isn’t difficult to imagine something 
of the excess of rage this sort of teach- 
ing engendered among certain communal 
leaders when they heard that the villagers 
were responding to it. For many a normal 
citizen, good father, dutiful son, honor- 
able husband, forgiveness was out of the 
question. Such a one was reported as 
rushing up and down the streets of his 
city, one evening, brandishing a sword, 
all dignity forgotten as he shouted: “I 
saw them kill my venerable father. | 
heard how they abducted my beautiful 
daughters. This sword will never leave 
my hand until it is red with their blood!” 

But probably this man’s bitterness did 
not equal that of those Hindu purists to 
whom Gandhiji’s teaching had been ab- 
horrent for years past. His success in 
breaking down barriers between untouch- 
ables and caste people, his power to per- 
suade women to tear down purdah, his 
attack on the religious custom of child 
marriage, all these were as impious in the 
eyes of the superorthodox as his way of 
bringing Hindus and Muslems together. 
In 1934 I had seen some of these indig- 
nant men lie down full length on the 
road in front of his car to prevent its 
progress; come out in organized crowds 
to meet him with black flags and banners 
displaying the advice, “Go back, Gand- 
hiji”; interrupt his meetings with music 
and slogan-shouting. They tried to kill 
him several times. 


OW news came to Gandhiji that 

even his beloved Bihar people had 
been infected with the prevailing disease 
and were inflicting on their Muslem 
neighbors punishment for the atrocities 
their coreligionists had committed hun- 
dreds of miles away. He left his trusty 
disciples at work in the Bengal villages 
and, taking others, he began a walking 
tour in Bihar. There was perhaps a 
stronger, a sterner note discernible in 
his prayer meeting addresses here, as he 
pleaded night after night for repentance, 
confession, restitution. He wrestled with 
the evil that had broken out in Bihar as 
though he were fighting for the soul 
of a dear and only child. His faith in 

(Continued on page 23) 
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How Firm a Foundation 


is laid for our lives depends on basic concepts 
which can be found in the Bible. 


HENRY E. KOLBE 





WE ARE LIVING in perilous times. 
The foundation has been very largely 
cut out from under the values and ideals 
which have made possible the civiliza- 
tion and the democratic ideology of the 
West. The. structure of our world is in 
danger now of falling in ruins about us 
even more completely than it has already 
fallen. It may be that we are in fact 
living in the rubble of a great era. There 
are, however, enough of the original 
walls and foundations left standing and 
strong to enable us to catch a vision of 
greatness and to begin to rebuild—not 
to restore the old, with its faults and 
failures—but to create on earth a new 
order better than any of which our 
fathers dared do more than dream. 

In particular I should like to call your 
attention to the very real pertinence of 
the basic principles of Biblical religion 
to the life that we now live. For I am 
profoundly of the conviction that un- 
less our Christian faith is rooted in an 
intelligent understanding of Biblical 
teaching, it is foredoomed to thinness 
and shallowness. It will not, because it 
cannot, stand against the storm of the 
world unless it is based upon this founda- 
tion. No sentimental feeling of vague 
generalized good will, no glib talk of 
world government or universal brother- 
hood, no high dreams or holy purposes 
will avail unless they root back in a 
faith in God—not just a benevolent 
grandfather God but in the God of the 
Biblical revelation. This is but to say 
that we shall find both inspiration and 
power for realizing our dreams of a bet- 
ter world only in religious faith, and 
more specifically in that particular kind 
of religious faith which is genuinely 
Christian. 

It is important to note that in recent 
years the characteristic trend in Chris- 
tian theological thinking has been toward 
a resurgence of emphasis on Biblical doc- 
trine. The bankruptcy of the Utopian 
optimistic liberalism of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries became 
evident in the great war of 1914-1918 
and the ensuing periods of disillusion- 
ment and depression. The deep-rooted 
evil and essential tragedy of a world 
without God were even more fully re- 
vealed in the last war, especially in the 
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releasing of the demonic power which 
marked the end of that war in the 
Pacific area. That evil and tragedy are 
being further revealed in the ‘“‘cold war” 
and in the failure and the downright fear 
of peace which haunt the present hour. 
In these times of man’s despair prophetic 
voices—most notably those of Karl 
Barth and Emil Brunner on the European 
Continent, William Temple in England, 
and Reinhold Niebuhr in America— 
have been speaking vigorously for a re- 
turn to a deeper rootage of our religious 
and moral ideals. And that deeper rootage 
has been increasingly sought in the great 
teachings of the Bible. 


OES the Bible have anything to 

say to such a world as this, where 

men stand confused and aghast, yearn- 
ing as perhaps never before for light and 
finding none? I think it has, and that 
the message which the Bible has to give 
to this world is in its great eternal words 


about God and about Jesus Christ. 


HE first is that God is a God who 

creates. He is not a passive God, 
like the unmoved mover of Aristotelian 
philosophy. Nor is he an absentee God 
such as that of the deism of the eight- 
eenth century. He is an active God, a 
God who does things. He is the God of 
the creation of the world, who speaks 
and it is done, who causes light to shine 





out of darkness and order to come out 
of chaos. He is the God who creates a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, whose purposes 
will at last be fulfilled. From Genesis to 
Revelation the Bible speaks of the God 
who acts, and who acts in human history 
for good. For the whole of history, in 
the understanding of Biblical faith, is 
but the self-revelation of God. 

This is the word of the gospel of in- 
carnation, for in the word-become-flesh 
there is revealed the creative power and 
the re-creative love of God. The work 
of the incarnate Christ is the work of 
creating a new people of God, “‘a great 
multitude which no man can number, 
from every nation, from all tribes and 
peoples and tongues.” That new people 
of God is the Church of Christ, the 
Christian fellowship which is the car- 
rier of the Christian gospel in and 
through human history. It is the work 
of God—the creative God who spoke in 
that primeval chaos and whose word 
made the world; the God who spoke in 
Christ and who speaks today in the 
Bible and in the Church, calling men to 
new faith, to new love, to new devotion, 
new dedication and new daring in his 
name to the building of new worlds. The 
first word of Biblical faith is that God 
is a God who creates. 


ECONDLY, it is the faith of the 
Bible that God is a God who cares. 
He feels for the righteous Abel slain by 
his jealous brother. He hears the pleas 
of Abraham and the cries of the cap- 
tives in Egypt and in Babylon. In the 
Song of the Suffering Servant he reveals 
his way of redemption through sharing 
the pains and the tragedies of men. Again 
it is a theme which pervades the scrip- 
ture from Genesis to Revelation—from 
the murder of Abel to the altar under 
which are “the souls of those who had 
been slain for the word of God and for 
the witness they had borne.” For God 
is never oblivious to those who suffer. 
This is the gospel of the crucifixion. 
At the very heart of the Biblical Chris- 
tian faith there is the cross—the cross 
which represents not the wrath of an 
angry judge nor the demands of a 
despotic king but the forgiveness and 
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love of a suffering father. The cross re- 
veals to men that God does care, that he 
shares their sorrows, that he is a party 
to the sufferings which their sin entails 
—not only a party to that suffering but 
the major party. 

The message of the cross is not con- 
demnation but pardon, not judgment but 
grace, not fear but love. It is the initia- 
tive of God, the divine first step without 
which man is lost in the morass of his 
own evil world and its ways. It is the 
foolishness of God that confounds the 
wisdom of the world which in its wis- 
dom did not know God. It is the weak- 
ness that shames the strength of men. 
For it is foolishness, as the world judges, 
that love that suffers can be more effec- 
tive than power that punishes in leading 
men to turn from their ways to follow 
the ways of God. But it is that awful 
foolishness of God which is wiser than 
all our human wisdom—the foolishness 
of the God who shares because he cares. 


HERE is a third word about God 
_which the Bible speaks. He is the 
God who conquers. It is in his power 
that Abraham goes out seeking for the 
city with eternal foundations not laid 
by man. He enables Moses and the chil- 


dren of Israel to overcome the dangers 
and the terrors of the desert during their 
forty-year period of testing and prepara- 
tion. He leads Joshua in the conquest of 
Canaan. He gives power to the prophets 
and hope to the captives and enables 
them to rescue from the wreckage of 
their political state the noblest religious 
faith of the ancient world. In the end 
he overcomes all his foes and establishes 
the holy city in the midst of men. 

This is the gospel of resurrection, of 
the defeat of death and hell by the power 
of God. It is the assurance of the final 
victory of faith and love—of the faith 
that death cannot quench and the love 
that hell cannot destroy. The new 
heaven and the new earth, the holy city 
which comes down out of heaven from 
God, are always on the other side of the 
cross, on the other side of the resurrec- 
tion. The last word of God is one of 
hope, for he is the God who creates, who 
cares, and who conquers—and all this 
through the same power of his right- 
eousness which is revealed in love. 

That is what I mean by Biblical faith. 
It is a faith which has significance for us, 
for this God is not God of the dead but 
of the living, not only the God of Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob, of Amos and 


Isaiah and Ezekiel, of Jesus and John 
and Paul, but of you and me and our 
brethren in all the world. It is the faith 
which is founded on God’s everlasting 
creativity and power, the faith that man 
is alone neither in his sufferings nor in 
his world but that the eternal God is 
with him, the faith that the final power 
in the universe is the power of uncon- 
querable love. It is the faith that moves 
and builds, the faith that the God who 
is revealed to us supremely in Jesus 
Christ has shown us in him not only the 
end of life but the way—the way of 
righteousness and of love which is the 
way of the ultimately true holiness. 

Here you have not a program nor a 
blueprint for a series of programs. But 
here you do have—all too incompletely 
and inadequately, I am painfully aware 
—certain essentials of the kind of faith 
which you will need as Christian stu- 
dents in a confused world if your pro- 
fession of Christian faith is to be 
anything more than a sham and a mock- 
ery. That I hope it will not be, for in 
the words of one of the great Christian 
interpreters of our age, Karl Barth, “The 
world needs men, and it would be sad if 
it were just the Christians who do not 
wish to be men.” 


Of philosophy at least it seems clear that it cannot be independent of the faith 
which its author holds; and if our natural sciences contain or imply a theory of 
nature it might seem that the theory must be either compatible or incompatible 
with the doctrine of Christian faith, and that the Christian man of science is 
surely, therefore, challenged to bring the one body of truth into conformity with 
the other. This is the form in which the problem of “science and religion” pre- 
sented itself to the men of the nineteenth century. If they, on the whole, declined 
the challenge, and developed their faith and their science independently of one 
another, surely, it may seem, this is only another example of the Christian 
schizophrenia? Surely it is for us, in this department as in others, to break down 
the partition? That means letting our faith direct not only our teaching and 
administration, but the course of our scientific investigations. Then, it seems, we 
shall be committed to the view that there is a “Christian” biology, physics, etc. 

Are natural sciences changing their nature and becoming techniques? Up to 
the beginning of the modern period there was a single concept of scientific 
knowledge (called “philosophy”) embracing both what we now call philosophy 
and what we now call science. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
division was made and sharpened between science (positive science), on the 
one hand, and philosophy on the other. In spite of the schism, both were held 
to be bodies of truth. This is the conception which is still most readily familiar 
in the twentieth century, at least to nonscientists; but perhaps in reality the 
schism has now developed still further. Perhaps natural science really is ceas- 
ing to be a theory and becoming a technique (a method of prediction and con- 
trol, a “know-how” instead of a “know that")? If science is not a theory, there 
can be no theoretical imcompatibilities to remove. Professor H. Lange has given 
thought to the theory of physics, viz., that the virtue of the Christian scientist is 
like that of the Christian baker or bricklayer—to be a good husbandman of 
his technique. Above all, it seems to me significant and corroborative that con- 
scientious scientists are no longer worried by the “conflict of religion and 
science” in the terms in which it was conceived in the nineteenth century. 
What worries them (especially the atomic scientists) is not whether their science 
commits them to a metaphysics incompatible with their faith, but whether the 


power which it confers will be empl 


ed for good ends. 


—Michael Foster in The Christian News-Letter 
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Brotherhood With Reservations 


is what the actual practice of fraternities is 
called in this study of discrimination. 


CAROL KAZAHN 





“DISCRIMINATION is good sense.” 
An eminent lawyer and one-time public 
official believes that, and wrote an article 
for Banta’s Greek Exchange, a fraternity 
magazine, on that topic. He states blandly 
that everyone knows that college fra- 
ternities are discriminatory in their selec- 
tion of membership. Equality, he says, 
is the objective of communism. Only a 
communistic government can guarantee 
and protect equality. And yet, the Bill 
of Rights in the American Constitution 
states that all men are created equal. Was 
this then a communistic document? Or 
need we waste our time in answering such 
a man? 

The National Interfraternity Council 
Convention in Washington, D. C., last 
November seemed to feel that equality 
is something that can be attained under 
our present system of govern ut. A 
bloc of New England and Big ’1__ under- 
graduate representatives broug):. pressure 
to bear on the graduate delegates (those 
with voting power) to that end. Their 
recommendation was that all member 
fraternities eliminate racial, religious and 
nationality clauses in national fraternity 
charters. 

But let us consider this story. Since 
the war, national fraternities have gained 
strength, contrary to popular belief. 
They are becoming a powerful instrument 
on many campuses today. For those who 
accidentally fit into the “white, Gentile, 
preferably Protestant” classification, for 
those who do belong, fraternities are un- 
questionably useful. But what about the 
others? Why don’t they belong? Is it 
because they don’t want to, because they 
have no interest, or is it because they 
can’t, because “discrimination is good 
sense” in these fraternities? 

The secret clauses in fraternity con- 
stitutions are not generally known. But 
reading them leaves nothing to the 
imagination, and erases all doubts as to 
the possibility of democratic practices. 
Their open statements of prejudice turn 
the clock back to the early thirties. 
Statements like ‘““members must be of the 
Aryan race, and not of the black, Malayan 
or Semitic race,” candidates “must not be 
of Mongolian, Malaysian, Negro or 
Jewish blood,” and membership is limited 
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to ‘‘white persons of full Aryan blood” 
bring on nightmares of Hitler and recall 
phrases of Mein Kampf. 

Nor all fraternities are so obvious in 
their pursuit of ‘suitable’ members. 
Some have no restrictive clauses in their 
charters, but depend upon “gentlemen’s 
agreements,” which are faithfully kept. 
A “‘gentlemen’s agreement” has a greater 
danger potential than a restrictive clause. 
Pressure can be brought to bear and 
legislation passed against those fraternities 
which openly support discriminatory 
practices, but those who are parties to 
“gentlemen’s agreements” cannot be 
pinned down or cornered on that score. 
Other methods must be used against these 
fraternities, but they do not present the 
first and most immediate problem. These 
agreements, too, can be eliminated. But 
first we must tackle the outward signs 
of prejudice—the unashamed, unhidden 
blemishes of our campus social organiza- 
tions. 

On a recommendation blank sent out 
by a sorority to alumnae who might sug- 
gest for membership girls entering college 
are included the following questions: 

Rushee’s name; religious affiliation; 

father’s name, business and social 

connections (clubs, organizations, 





etc.); mother’s name, special in- 
terests, organizations; is this girl 
financially able to afford sorority 
membership?; if you wish this 
girl rushed merely as a courtesy, 
please so state. 

There is no attempt made at subtlety in 
finding out the girl’s possible ‘“‘detri- 
mental” characteristics, and the search 
goes back as far as her mother’s maiden 
name. 


HE fraternity system in American 

colleges tends to stamp out the hopes 
of genuinely democratic relations among 
the students. They are rooted in a tradi- 
tion to create and perpetuate an elite on 
the campus. A fellow from the wrong 
side of the tracks has no more hope of 
getting into a fraternity than does one 
whose religion or skin color does not quite 
fit the specifications. The discrimination 
that exists affects only minorities— 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics, Mexicans, Chi- ’ 
nese, Italians and that vast group from 
the “other side” of the tracks—all known 
in Greek-letter land as ‘“‘social inferiors.” 
Yet when we consider that the combina- 
tion of so many minorities stands a good 
chance of approximating a majority, then 
the question looms even larger than be- 
fore. The words “white Caucasian” are 
frequently used as an adjustable yard- 
stick for measuring the qualifications of 
rushees for pledging and subsequent mem- 
bership. This yardstick automatically 
rules out Negroes. It has been interpreted 
to rule out Jews. It has been broadened 
to rule out or at least to put a quota 
on Catholics. 

The pattern of segregation is fixed by 
these so-called ‘“‘white Caucasian” fra- 
ternities. The minorities are simply ex- 
pected to conform for, as stated in a 
recent Life article, in a fraternity the 
“slogan is conformity and (the) motto 
is discipline.” The fraternity is simply a 
reflection of existing social mores. If 
we are to have any confidence in advanc- 
ing education, colleges must extend, not 
reinforce, existing mores. Discrimination 
and segregation are not aspects of fra- 
ternity life alone, but continuations of 
the seldom-crossed and virtually uncross- 
able borders of our society. 
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HERE is an easy way out of this 
g pornd that has recently attracted 
so much attention. They have their own 
fraternities. Sure, we build ghettos in our 
cities, why not perpetuate them in our 
colleges? Evade the problem, extend the 
evils, do nothing to change the status 
quo. The gentlemen bigots are especially 
fond of “education” as an antidote for 
this poison. “The situation is so delicate 
that each move must be made with the 
utmost circumspection, since pressure 
brought in the wrong way will only re- 
sult in strengthened opposition,” say 
these lily-white advocates of ‘‘democ- 
racy.” They refuse to recognize that 
this has been done for yea too many 
years. And there have been few results, 
little change. We had been transposing 
the evils of our society per se into our 
colleges. 

On this topic, Dr. Charles Woolsey 
Cole, president of Amherst College, said, 
“Institutions of learning ought to pick 
the best parts of our culture, not the 
worst. College students ought to set the 
pace. If they make enough headway with 
the democratic idea, the country clubs 
and business clubs will come along.” 

In keeping with Dr. Cole’s statement, 
steps have been taken by some individual 
fraternities to eliminate discrimination 
on a local level. At Amherst, at the close 
of the war, the board of trustees over- 
hauled the fraternity system in all its 
ramifications. Among other reforms, they 
ruled, in April, 1946, that fraternities 
whose constitutions contained discrimi- 
natory language would have until Febru- 
ary, 1951, to eliminate such restrictions. 
The first national organization to object 
was Delta Tau Delta, which denied its 
chapter permission to reopen after the 
war. The members of that chapter faced 
the challenge and backed their ideals 
with action. Breaking with the national 
fraternity, they formed Kappa Theta, a 
local organization. 

In 1948, Amherst was the scene of 
another such conflict. The Phi Kappa Psi 
chapter informed its national organiza- 
tion two weeks ahead of time that the 
initiation of a Negro boy, Thomas Gibbs, 
was going to take place. The reaction of 
the national organization was in keeping 
with the existing prejudices but sur- 
prising in its swiftness. By the time Gibbs 
was initiated, the chapter had already 
been expelled by the national. 

There are further and more recent evi- 
dences of progress being made in com- 
batting discrimination in the fraternity 
system. In May, 1948, Beta Sigma Tau 
was formed, a fraternity that opens its 
membership lists to Jew and Christian, 
Negro and white, rich and poor. Although 
most of the members are white Protes- 
tants, there are also Catholics, Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, Negroes, Chinese and Nisei 
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in the society. There are chapters at 
Ohio State, University of California at 
Santa Barbara, University of Buffalo, 
Hobart College, Roosevelt College, Bald- 
win-Wallace and Ohio Wesleyan. Other 
chapters have been founded at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of Southern California and Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and 
more are forming. John Caldwell, one 
of the top national officers of the fra- 
ternity, is a Baptist from Texas. Kenneth 
Woodward, president of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan chapter, is a Negro. These men 
could not hold their positions in a 
majority of fraternities in the country. 
The system and its existing rules would 
forbid such intermingling of ethnic 
groups. But the system is changing and 
is being forced to change by groups on 
campuses throughout the nation. 


T Union College there is a new local 

fraternity named Beta Eta Upsilon 
which was recognized by the college in 
February, 1948. As far back as 1945, 
Bucknell University had a local fra- 
ternity which was interracial, interre- 
ligious—American. The University of 
Wisconsin has a fraternity known as 
Sigma Delta Phi. Bowdoin has a new 
fraternity which calls itself “A.R.U.,” 
meaning “All Races United”—another 
subversive group. Subversive, that is, to 
the interests of the majority of national 
fraternities, but definitely in the interest 
of those who -would see living American 
democracy at work, those who would 
live and act as true Christians. 

The movement has broadened and 
spread to many campuses. The Interfra- 
ternity Council of Dartmouth College 
led twelve northeastern schools in an 
effort aimed at ending discrimination in 
fraternity charters. The Columbia Uni- 
versity Interfraternity Council, Pamph- 
ratria, issued a policy statement urging 
the removal “‘as soon as possible” of all 
fraternity restrictions “based on consider- 
ations of race, creed or color.” At Har- 
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vard, the student council recently banned 
student organizations for “race, color 
or nationality” discrimination. Rutger’s 
board of trustees had taken action re- 
quiring fraternities with discriminatory 
membership clauses to “make bona fide 
efforts” to repeal them. The University 
of Wisconsin faculty approved a thirteen- 
point, antidiscrimination program affect- 
ing not only fraternities and sororities, 
but also university dormitories and private 
housing. Similar action has been taken 
by campus groups at Washington Square 
College of New York University, Brown 
University, Swarthmore College, Michigan 
State College, University of Michigan 
and Ohio State. 

In the first move by a major national 
fraternity, Phi Sigma Delta in December, 
1949, announced that it would admit 
Negroes to membership. Only two chap- 
ters, University of Miami and University 
of Texas, opposed the resolution. The 
first pledge to join the nearly 6,000 
members in twenty-four chapters was 
inducted early this year at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Yes, progress has been made, but that 
is not enough. Stronger measures must 
be taken. It is difficult to believe that 
the authorities of every college and uni- 
versity in the United States today could 
not force the removal of all discrimina- 
tory practices in all fraternities, clubs 
and other associations on their campuses 
if they really wished to. It must, there- 
fore, be assumed that many of our colleges 
are giving their tacit approval to dis- 
crimination by falling back on the time- 
worn excuse that progress is being made 
gradually without resort to any such 
drastic measures. Policy statements are 
no longer enough. Action, immediate and 
en masse, is needed. 


NE of the weakest arguments against 
measures being taken by the various 
administrations is that fraternities are 
private organizations, and “What right 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Economic Life and Christian Duty 


are discussed in this report of the Conference of 





the Church and Economic Life. 


HERBERT HACKETT 





1. Christians dare not be complacent in 
the face of periodic crises in which mil- 
lions are denied work, consumers’ needs 
are unmet and unemployment becomes 
epidemic. 

—Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 


2. But look at the little cog in the huge 
machine, the little man. . . . How do 
you give him any sense of participation? 
As the theologian would put it: How do 
you give him any sense of divine voca- 
tion? 

—Charles P. Taft 


3. What man’s mind can _ conceive, 
man’s heart must control. 


—A Midwest farmer 


4. The Christian gospel is not to be 
found in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
nor in Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. 

—Bishop Oxnam, Call for Action 


Churchmen cannot permit themselves to 
be shoved unceremoniously or bowed 
politely out of any area where human 
values, human relationships and human 


lives are at stake. 
—Dr. Harold L. Bosley 


§. A shining hope—the light of Chris- 
tian faith—is being held high here as a 
sure way to the economic and social as 
well as the political and moral founda- 
tions of peace. 

—Christian Science Monitor 


May 1950 





I 


Religion has been called “the opiate of the masses,” a drug whose effect is to make 
the sheep accept the shearing. We would probably not get so indignant about this 
charge if it were not so often true, whether in precommunist Russia, Franco Spain, 
Mexico before the constitution of 1917, or in America today.! 

This serious half-truth was the concern of the Conference on the Church and 
Economic Life (Federal Council of Churches) which met in Detroit, January 
16-19, 1950. Here four hundred twenty representatives of clergy and laity, business 
and labor, farm federation and co-op met to examine the role of the church in 
building a “brotherhood of man,” based on economic and social justice as well as 
on spiritual fellowship.” - 

The job it set for itself is immense. Many do not think the church should concern 
itself with the problems of the market place. Gthers are concerned with preserving 
a system which, with all its faults, has provided a standard of living “the best known 
to man.” Others are selfish. 

But Christ was a delegate to the conference; not only the Christ spirit but the 
Christ man, carpenter, fisherman, physician, feeder of the multitude. 

His was the challenge voiced by Dr. Harold Bosley, dean of the Duke University 
Divinity School. ‘“To the extent that we are able to let the logic of the Christian 
faith control us, we shall neither be surprised nor appalled at the certainty that deep- 
seated changes in our social order must be consciously and persistently sought in order 
that the Kingdom of God may come.” 

His was the conviction expressed by Walter Reuther, U.A.W.-C.1.O., that 
the “church must find the moral equivalent of the H-bomb” by creating “the kind 
of social, economic and political mechanisms to secure both economic security and a 
full measure of spiritual and political freedom.” * : 

His was the sense of humility which governed the conference, in the words of 
Charles P. Taft, former president of the Federal Council, “. . . if a person is driven 
to seek God’s will and do it, he must recognize that other sincere seekers may succeed 
sometimes in learning and speaking God’s will, too. That corollary to the right and 
duty to speak could be described as the duty to listen, a sense of the fallibility of 
one’s own judgment. Much change has to come. Much renewing of one’s mind is 
necessary.” 

His was the democratic sense of responsibility which gave the conference sections 
such leaders of different backgrounds as Walter Reuther, U.A.W.-C.I.O.; Robert E. 
Wilson, Standard Oil of Indiana; Jerry Voorhis, National Co-op; Herschel D. 
Newsom, National Grange; and Reinhold Niebuhr, scholar and theologian. His 
was the faith which kept them a working team.* 

His was the call to action, sounded by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam: “Basically, the 
approach of the churches to the economic order is determined by the Christian con- 
ception of the worth of man. . . . The Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath. Likewise the economic order was made for man... (but) no economic 
order known to man is worthy of the designation Christian. . . . The hunger of any 
man anywhere becomes the concern of Christian men everywhere. .. . Any order too 
largely driven by the acquisitive spirit, organized upon autocratic principles and 
grounded in materialism, must be changed to the end that the motive of service, 
the methods of mutual aid, the principles of democracy, and a philosophy that stresses 
the supremacy of personality shall be dominant. . . . Out of the fellowship of the 
church should come such understanding that men, standing in the shadow of the cross, 
will resolve that they will work together to the end that our economic life shall be 
worthy of the name Christian.” 

His was the dedication.* 

II 


The conference recognized the danger of high-sounding phrases not spelled out 
in terms of action. With great unanimity of purpose and unexpected agreement as 
to ends, it agreed on these specific statements, among others: 
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6. Economic decisions must be based 
upon economic facts and not upon 
economic power. 


—Walter Reuther 
7. Few of us are adequately informed 
on economic and social matters. In addi- 
tion we have adopted the same measures 
of success as the economic world. The 
young preacher starts in the poorer 
churches, the successful one ends up in 
a wealthy parish in the suburbs. 
—A young preacher 
8. Our churches are becoming largely 
middle class. They have turned their 
backs on the working men. 
—A businessman 


9. How desperately this nation, this 
world of ours needs an effective ministry 
of reconciliation! Such a ministry is not 
a ministry of weak-kneed compromises. 

—Dr. Arthur S. Flemming 


10. We cannot think of these things 

(food surpluses, Marshall Plan, etc.) in 

terms of economic nationalism. We are 

stewards of world resources, for all men. 

—Robert E. Wilson, president of Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana 


11. The whole philosophy of looking to 
the federal government for more and 
more security in lieu of opportunity con- 
stitutes one of the greatest dangers to 
America today. 

—Herschel Newsom, National Grange 
We have a planned economy. There is no 
such thing as free enterprise. The only 
question is, who is to do the planning? 

—A young labor representative 
12. To a question from one of the 
minority: “Why is this conference loaded 
down with labor and other radical 
groups?” Charles Taft told a press con- 
ference: “This assumption is wrong. 
There are sixty-six delegates to this con- 
ference representing business and forty- 
four representing labor. We have done 
everything we can to get a balance. But 
we have found it difficult to get business- 
men who can speak with a knowledge of 
the facts equal to that of our labor 
friends.” 
13. While the meeting may produce no 
tangibles, it quite possibly will advance 
society by at least a little in the field of 
intangibles. And that, after all, is un- 
questionably a business of the Christian 
church. 

—Detroit Free Press editorial 
14. The unifying force of the Master’s 
teaching has made it possible to adopt 
statements by very large majorities on 
specific subjects. 

—Dr. Arthur Flemming, chairman of 

the conference 
For full reports of the conference and in- 
formation about the activities of the 
Committee on the Church and Economic 
Life, write: Church atd Economic Life, 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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ORGANIZED GROUPS: FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE AND SOCIAL CONTROLS 

1. The most just program of social security can be achieved through extention of 
coverage .. . and substantial increases in payments. 

2. The extensive use of taxation to reduce inequalities (in income and opportunity ) 
is a desirable procedure from an economic and Christian perspective. There is no 


substantial evidence that past developments toward equalization of incomes have 


undermined incentive or reduced production. 

3. The church must take positive action to seek full access to modern medical 
and other health services for all our people. 

4. Federal aid to education, with a maximum of local and state controls, is essential. 

5. A necessary instrument of social control is the voluntary meeting to which 
labor, management, agriculture and the professions come to seek mutual under- 
standings. 


THE CHURCHES: THEIR PROGRAM IN RELATION TO ECONOMIC LIFE ® 

1. We must provide systematic training in church schools for our clergy and 
laity for the application of Christian principles to economic life." 

2. Church doors should be open to all. “Class churches” are a denial of the church 
universal .. . (in leadership) all groups should be enlisted.® 

3. Churches must conform to the highest ethical standards as they face such 
problems as the wages of their own employees, the use of invested funds and rentals, 
fair employment practices, etc. 


THE INDIVIDUAL: CONFLICTING MOTIVES AND CLAIMS 

1. Responsibility for the welfare and freedom of others takes priority over 
individual freedom. 

2. Cooperation is in accordance with Christian motivation.® 

3. It is a Christian principle that there will be no barriers of race, nationality, 
class or religion. 


NEEDS AND RESOURCES 

1. A program of technical assistance should be offered to underdeveloped countries. 
(Point four of the President’s program. ) 

2. We must not assume that the particular economic patterns of our own country 
are the most adequate or efficient for other countries.!° 

3. The best way of avoiding a military encounter with totalitarianism lies in 
proving that only a free world can achieve standards of unity, justice and progress 
which increasingly satisfy the needs and consciences of all people. 


Ill 

A persistent minority view was heard throughout the conference. It first found 
its statement in the words of Noel Sargent, secretary of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who called on the delegates to support free enterprise for the same 
reason “‘you believe that salvation is an individual matter.” He warned of “big 
government,” extolled the virtues of economic incentive, and maintained (to the 
disagreement of several economists present) that there is no essential “difference 
between communism and socialism, which use different methods to achieve the same 
economic ends.” He concluded by sounding the keynote of the minority, the need 
for “spiritual values,” a point on which there was no disagreement. His implication 
was clear, that somehow a concern with economic and social injustice would lessen 
the effectiveness of the spiritual mission of the church. 

At its best the minority kept before the group the practical dangers of centraliza- 
tion of power in the federal government, and the warning that church leaders 
should not assume that they were, ex cathedra, qualified to pass on the full implica- 
tions of many economic problems.!! 

At its worst the minority attempted to keep the conference from reaching any 
decisions. Typical of this small group of obstructionists was Dr. James Fifield, Jr., of 
Los Angeles, a leader of Christian mobilization, who condemned the “apparent un- 
christian actions and sentiments of the conference.” His intent was clear, to go on 
record as opposing the whole intent of the conference, to discredit where he could 
not fix the pattern to his own thinking.'? 

But the conference heard him in patience, remembering the warning of Dean 
Bosley that there were “‘no adequate safeguards against the kind of miscalculated mis- 
representation of the purpose which brings us here.” 13 


IV 
The conference refused to be lulled by the soporiferousness of words, such as 
“Let us return to the spiritual and leave those things to Caesar that belong to 
Caesar.” 14 
It affirmed the fourfold Christian duty in economic life: teacher of the principles 
of conduct; voice of judgment; guardian of moral and spiritual values; herald of a 
new day. 
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GANDHI, WORLD CITIZEN 


them educed from many the miracle of 
penitence and public confession. 

Meanwhile the day was approaching, 
the great fifteenth of August, on which 
the British were ceremonially to hand 
over power. Gandhiji had to go to Delhi 
for special meetings with the cabinet 
and the viceroy. On his way back to the 
Bengal villages the Muslem premier of 
Bengal called on him in the little half- 
blitzed tumble-down house in Calcutta 
where he was spending the night and 
begged him not to leave the city. He 
reminded him that there had been no 
racial disturbance in Calcutta for months 
but that he feared an outburst on the 
fifteenth. He was certain that Gandhiji 
could avert this and would he please 
stay? 

Gandhiji’s habit of never making a de- 
cision except after prayer saved him 
much trouble although it necessitated a 
constant training in awareness. After 
a moment he said, “‘I’ll stay on one con- 
dition.” 

“What is it?” demanded the premier, 
remembering his habit of making huge 
demands on people. 

“That you stay here with me, live, 
eat, pray and work with me for the 
whole two weeks.” 

“Give me twenty-four hours to de- 
cide,” answered the Muslem, who liked 
comfort as much as the rest of us. 

But back he came, took up residence 
in the bare room, and next day as the 
two protagonists set out, folk crowded 
up to view the strange sight. “Get to- 
gether; make your plans for the holiday; 
organize your programs; form joint pro- 
cessions,” was their constantly reiterated 
advice. 

It seemed beyond belief, but as the 
two men walked or drove slowly along 
the streets day after day with the same 
appeal, the miracle happened. Even the 
road, which for months had been lined 
with barbed wire to warn Hindus to keep 
to one side and Muslems to the other, 
was now resounding to cheers as oxcarts, 
borrowed buses, cars and lorries filled 
with demonstrators of all faiths rehearsed 
the great procession for the fifteenth. 
Such was the enthusiasm that the in- 
transigents could work only in secret. 
Thus they managed to get hold of some 
Hindu students and play on their loyalty 
to the faith of their fathers. One eve- 
ning as Gandhiji was writing in his room 
he heard the well-known accusations 
shouted from a group outside his win- 
dow. “You’re a traitor. You’re selling 
us to the Muslems. Go back, Gandhi. We 
will kill you.” He went on with his 
work unperturbed until a brick came 
hurtling through the glass windowpane. 
Up he got then, and went out to face 
them. “Here I am,” he said in his usual 
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tones, but with the added zest that 
danger always brings. ‘““You can kill me, 
now if you like—there is nothing to 
prevent you. But it wouldn’t stop my 
work, you know.” Then after a pause: 
“Wouldn’t it be more satisfactory if 
two or three of your number came 
inside and told me what it is that I’m 
doing wrong? If you can show me a 
better way out of our troubles, I promise 
you Ill take it.” After half an hour’s talk 
with him the three representatives went 
back to report to the rest that they 
couldn’t do better than follow this great 
leader. Thenceforward they were in the 
van of the growing movement to cele- 
brate the fifteenth in a style befitting 
their city. And it was done. Muslems, 
Sikhs, Hindus rode in the same wagons, 
singing the same slogans and waving one 
another’s flags. The memorable day was 
spent in triumphant peace. “Victory to 
Mahatma Gandhi” shouted the millions 
of India. In the Legislative Assembly in 
Delhi, a Muslem League member pro- 
posed a motion to give a vote of thanks 
to Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, ‘“‘be- 
cause through his charity and the grace 
of God, peace had been preserved in 
Calcutta.” Cables, telegrams and letters 
of congratulation poured in but he be- 
came so bored that at last he said, “Please 
don’t praise me. It only happens that 
just at this moment, here in India, God 
is using my body as his instrument.” 


WO weeks later an outburst of racial 

violence occurred in Calcutta. Gand- 
hiji immediately began to fast—in shame 
and in prayer. The whole city was moved. 
Leaders of each community begged him 
to desist. He refused to consider giving 
way until they made such a thing im- 
possible in the future. How could that 
be? they asked. His terms were made 
clear. The leaders must take a vow, in- 
dividually and together, privately and 
publicly, that in the event of any further 
outbreak in the city, each of them would 
go immediately, unarmed and alone if 
need be, into the midst of the conflict, 
the arson or the shooting, and stay there 
rescuing whomever they could and ap- 
pealing to the aggressors until the trouble 
ended. 

It wasn’t easy to take that vow. The 
populace remained in suspense. Meanwhile 
a number of the police called on Gandhiji 
and left their weapons with him; they 
said they found they could keep order 
better unarmed and fasting. 

Eventually the leaders accepted Gand- 
hiji’s terms and back Gandhiji went to 
rural Bengal. 

Soon the Punjab troubles eclipsed all 
previous records, causing thousands of 
refugees from newly formed Pakistan 
to flee across the Indian borders and an 


equally derelict army of Muslems to run 
in the opposite direction. Vultures at- 
tacked the dying; folk were buried alive; 
a hundred and twenty-five women, many 
with babies, sat by their village well, 
while the rioters who had killed their 
menfolk were standing near by waiting 
for evening and choosing in advance 
which woman each of them should take; 
the women made their plan, said their 
prayers, sang their last Ramnam and 
one by one jumped into the deep wide 
well. An experienced worker among 
refugees, a middle-aged woman, almost 
broken with a constant succession of 
such sights and sounds and stenches, went 
to Gandhiji with her eyewitnessed story 
of Muslem brutality. Her face was al- 
most distorted with horror. His only 
comment was “Our people have done 
just the same thing to them in other 
parts.” At first she was resentful of such 
objectivity. Later she came to see in it 
something on which hope for the future 


might be based. 


ANDHIJI went to Delhi. 
Came January, 1948, and as al- 
ways when he saw no way out of a 
situation, he committed himself and it 
to God in quietness and confidence, 
prayer and fasting. 

This marked a climax in Indian affairs. 
Its repercussions in other lands may yet 
enable our human race to take courage 
and cut the Gordian knot which holds 
us all victims of fear and suspicion. It 
was the spirit that the fast evoked from 
the people, from the government, and 
from Gandhiji himself, that ended com- 
munal bloodshed. It died out, all of a 
sudden. 

What followed a week or two later 
perhaps deflected the world’s attention 
from the extraordinary efficacy of this 
his last public act whereby he pitted his 
strength against that of a brilliant cabi- 
net, all of them his friends. Still in the 
first flush of power, they had decided 
on a certain course of action, known to be 
imperfect, but honestly believed to be 
the best possible. But when they begged 
him to save his life by breaking the fast 
he almost ruthlessly named the three con- 
ditions which they would have to fulfill 
first. 

(1) India must pay to Pakistan at 
once the five hundred and fifty million 
of rupees which it had undertaken to 
hand over months before, but which it 
held back when the campaign of murder 
started. 

(2) India must invite all Muslems who 
had fled over the borders to return, 
promise them a safe conduct, and hand 
them back their houses. Hindus and Sikhs 
should call on refugees personally and 
bring them offerings. 
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(3) All Muslem mosques, now deserted 
and therefore taken over for housing 
thousands of Hindu refugees from Pakis- 
tan, should be immediately evacuated and 
their desecration ended. 

“What?” fumed his opponents. “Does 
he care for Muslems more than for us? 
Has he no regard at all for the sufferings 
of our own wounded, penniless, tortured 
refugees? What more convenient shelter 
could be found for them than these 
mosques? Where else can we put them?” 
‘In your own homes,” answered Gandhiji, 
thus promptly emphasizing an important 
corollary of nonviolence which most of 


us prefer to forget, the rule of nontheft, 
which he defines as “If anyone has more 
than he needs while another has less 
than he needs that man is a thief.” 


The government’s quandary was soon 
solved by the common people of all com- 
munities who thronged the streets of 
Delhi in ever-increasing numbers carry- 
ing banners demanding that Gandhiji’s 
life should be saved at any cost. 

The three conditions were accepted. 
The news of the breaking of the fast 
immediately encircled the globe. Com- 
munal violence died out. 

Spiritual power is a more efficient, 


cleaner, more precise, more apt force 
than any other. 

Such a demonstration of the power 
of God inevitably evoked a counterat- 
tack. Gandhiji had imperiled the triumph 
of evil and had to be eliminated. 

Toward the end of January he said to 
a friend, concerned by the series of 
threats against his life, ‘‘Do not be anx- 
ious about me. And in any event, there 
must be no tears. If I fall with the name 
of God on my lips and forgiveness for 
the assailant in my heart, I shall die 
happy.” 

That happened on a Friday evening, 
the thirtieth of January, 1948. 





BROTHERHOOD WITH RESERVATIONS 


does the university have to interfere with 
the private lives of its students?” The 
answer to that is simple, the university 
has every right in the world to prevent 
fraternities from indulging in actions 
which have serious social consequences 
and are, therefore, no longer “private.” 
The question is not whether the universi- 
ties shall set all membership requirements. 
On the contrary, fraternities can main- 
tain any policy on membership they see 
fit, so long as this policy is predicated on 
an individual basis. 

But we cannot fight discrimination 
on the issue of fraternities alone. Dis- 
crimination is not an issue solely within 
the fraternity system. It is part of a 
pattern, a nation-wide pattern, spreading 
and shrinking alternately, but omnipre- 
sent. Fighting this stigma, this negation 
of our beliefs as Americans and as mem- 
bers of the brotherhood of man, on the 
basis of fraternity discrimination is just 
a beginning. Fraternities are only symp- 
toms of a sore that has spread through our 
lives in their every aspect. 


(Continued from page 20) 


The fraternities are not controlled by 
the active members, the college men. 
They, as all organizations, are controlled 
by the men who hold the purse strings, 
the banks of the fraternities, the alumni. 
The fight against discrimination will be 
a battle with these men who have the 
power and the money. 

An editorial in the State News, student 
newspaper at Michigan State College, 
put it this way, “The undergraduate 
members of national fraternities are 
being, and probably will continue to be, 
stymied by alumni in their ‘revolution- 
ary’ democratic antidiscrimination prin- 
ciples. Alumni control national and local 
fraternities. Alumni provide funds when 
chapters bounce on the rocks. Alumni 
provide organization and strength by 
active interest in their chapters. Alumni 
are the backbone of strong and worth- 
while organizations, but they are stand- 
ing in the way of a natural and demo- 
cratic trend.” 

Much has been done by fraternities 
on a local level to combat this evil that 


penetrates our lives. But much more 
remains to be done. College administra- 
tors and campus groups of all denomi- 
nations must work together in an effort 
to rid the campuses of this corruption. 

“He who permits evil commits evil.” 
Discrimination must be wiped out in 
every facet of our lives, in every section 
of the nation. Granted it is a big job— 
a tremendous undertaking. But it must be 
done now. 

Today our society as a whole sees the 
relationship between social welfare and 
prejudices which thwart the development 
of the capacities of the individual. This 
threat to the basic concepts of democ- 
racy and Christianity is so plain that al- 
most all of us, except the vested interests, 
have seen it. The opening round of this 
battle has been won. It remains for us, the 
students, to continue to fight on our 
home grounds—on the campuses through- 
out the country—and further. 

Brotherhood, democracy, true Chris- 
tianity—that is good sense—and the only 
ya to keep our world and our beliefs 
alive. 


. .. there will come a day when the arms will also fall from your hands 

. a day when you, France, Russia, Italy, England, Germany, all you 
nations of the Continent, will unite to form a higher community, without 
giving up your own particular qualities of your glorious individuality—and 
will form a European brotherhood. 
A day will come when there will be no more battlefields, but markets 
operr to commerce and minds open to ideas. A day will come when bullets 
and grenades will be replaced by the right to vote, and a general election 
among the nations; by the respectable Court of Arbitration of a great 
sovereign senate, which will mean for Europe what Parliament means for 


England. ... 


A day will come when the United States of America and the United States 
of Europe will, facing one another, clasp hands across the seas, exchange 
their products, commerce, industries, genius, till the soil of the globe, colonize 
the deserts, improve the creation under the eyes of the Creator to gain for 
all the greatest possible prosperity by cooperation of the two infinite powers 
—the brotherhood of man and the might of God. 
Translated from a German version of Victor Hugo’s presidential s h to 


the World Peace Congress in Paris, August 22, 1849, and quot 


“Europe Association,” Munich. 
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FUGITIVES FROM THE BRAIN GANG 


been concentrated and with what re- 
sults? Then, starting from the moral 
premise that diffused power is the very 
essence of democracy, we must ask what 
the wise policy is for today. 

We will have to give these questions 
thoroughly contemporary answers. There 
are no absolute social structures which, 
once established, forever and a day auto- 
matically diffuse power. Democracy is 
constant improvization of the most suc- 
cessful pattern at a given time. It is 
impossible to re-establish the early nine- 
teenth-century conditions that to some 
degree furnished an economic base in 
which diffusion of power was nourished. 
We must work within the framework 
set for us by the unalterable facts of a 
complex technology, large-scale produc- 
tion units, organized labor, large popula- 
tion, and international interdependence. 
An approach that does not define its 
problem within the framework of these 
“inevitables” is illusory and _ useless. 
What earlier might have meant the con- 
centration of power may now contribute 
to diffusion, and what at an earlier day 
meant diffusion, may now be the bulwark 
of concentration. 

Some say, break up the monopolistic 
or oligopolistic corporation. Power has 
been concentrated more rapidly there 
than at any other point, according to 
this view. And there is much evidence to 
back it up. Six closely related corporate 
groups received 40 per cent of all mili- 
tary contracts during the war, and sixty- 
two companies received 80 per cent. Most 
large corporations have long since lost 
enthusiasm for free competition, the 
original capitalist idea, though they vig- 
orously defend free enterprise. That few- 
er and fewer industrial units are making 
more and more of the goods is a matter 
of fact; but its effects on concentration 
of power are subject to a great deal of 
controversy. Some look upon them as 
the prime defenders of the American 
way against the encroachments of labor 
and government. Some contend that they 
are really diffused power because of wide- 
spread stock ownership. One of my 
favorite quotations is from the annual 
report of the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation, my 
favorite light fiction, in which the presi- 
dent of the corporation says that the 
U.S. Steel Corporation is an example of 
“the highest and best socialism,” because 
it is owned by 600,000 individuals. On 
the other hand we have the thesis that 
sixty families run American industry. 
Without trying to indicate where along 
this line the truth falls, which is a very 
complicated question, let me urge you 
to be unrelenting in your search for evi- 
dence of the nature of the power struc- 
ture in American industry. 
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Shall we abolish corporations? This is 
impossible and undesirable. Shall we make 
them behave in a freely competitive way? 
This is highly desirable, and very difficult. 
Where we fail in that, the goal of dif- 
fusion of power demands that we regu- 
late them by community-owned yard- 
sticks, by government control, and/or by 
community ownership. 

To many people, labor unions are the 
real power of the country. To some who 
hold this, the result is wholly encourag- 
ing; to others, it means the country is 
going to the dogs. The biases here run 
deep and strong and it’s very difficult 
to keep from being pushed into an either- 
or position. I can only suggest a few items 
and urge you to be most diligent in your 
study of the power of unions: There are 
15,000,000 members who, with their 
families, make up 30 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the United States. In a democ- 
racy they ought to have a great deal of 
power. The unions have succeeded, since 
1940, in raising the standard of living 
of their members by only 5 per cent, 
while corporation profits continue to set 
records by the month. 

So far, the evidence does not suggest 
that labor unions are calling the tune in 
the country; but the evidence does show 
that they are now a part of the power 
structure, a foil, still to an inadequate 
degree in my judgment, to the power of 
the corporations. Is there any danger 
that they will get excessive power? Yes, 
I think the careful student will be alert 
to that possibility. It is likely to occur, 
however, in an unexpected way in that 
the power of unions is more likely to be 
power with corporations than power over 
corporations. As Barbara Ward says, 
“Labor monopolies do not break capitalist 
monopolies, they join them.” The possi- 
bility of corporation-union dominance, 
in an uneasy alliance, leads naturally to 
a discussion of another phase of the 
power structure, the government. 

Clearly the government has been mak- 
ing more and more decisions, affecting us 
all in more and more ways; but whether 
or not that means concentration of power 
depends upon who controls the govern- 
ment, and from whom the power was 
taken that is now assumed by the govern- 
ment. If the power of government is in 





the hands of a few, and the power taken 
has been removed from the hands of 
many, then greater government activity 
is a step toward the concentration of 
power. But if the government is con- 
trolled by many, and the powers it as- 
sumes are taken from a few, then govern- 
ment activity is a step in the direction 
of diffused power. Both trends can be 
observed, but I believe the latter is the 
more dominant. That is, up until now, 
most of the activities taken up by the 
government have given more people a say 
in their management and policy making 
than they had before it was a function of 
government. Our political system is far 
from perfect, but it is certainly more 
sensitive to the will of the majority than 
our corporations; therefore a transfer of 
functions, let us say the determination 
of purity in foods from private hands to 
public, has generally been a step toward 
diffusing power. 

Is the growth of government power 
not then “the road to serfdom”? Not at 
the present time. Quite to the contrary, 
further growth in its power is still to be 
desired, for its base of control is more 
diffused than other elements of the power 
structure. But this is no absolute princi- 
ple. The time may arrive, and perhaps 
sooner than most American liberals and 
radicals realize, when the search for lib- 
eralization of power will require an anti- 
government approach. Power has a way 
of shifting into the structure that is 
most effective at the moment and under- 
mining or reducing the value of that 
structure for purposes of diffusing power. 
This happened with laissez faire, which 
at one time was a liberalizing influence, 
but is now a bulwark of concentration. 
It also may happen with government if 
we are not on the alert to keep and extend 
drastically its democratic base. 

Power tends to be indivisible. The 
dominators of one element of .the struc- 
ture tend to bring other elements under 
their control. What is decentralization 
today may be centralization tomorrow. 
Diffused power requires the continuous 
everlasting upsurge of new forces. A 
cooperative consumer movement, a social 
science that is autonomous, free from 
the power structure, a vivid democratic 
moral conviction of the rightness of 
diffused power—these occupy an im- 
portant place, or could occupy one, in 
the American balance of power. 

Don’t accept a categorical answer. 
Don’t be certain that laissez faire, capi- 
talism, or trade-unionism, or socialism, or 
whatever, is the solution to the problem 
of diffusing power. Judge every program 
by its consequences, and remember that 
tomorrow those consequences may be 
different. 
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DOCTOR VOLUNTEERS FOR 
LEPER COLONY DUTY: 

Doctor Gordon McNeilly of Santa 
Rosa, California, put his conception 
of Christian vocation into operation 
recently when he responded to a call 
for a volunteer to fill the post of of- 
ficer-in-charge of the newest and most 
remote of the world’s leper colonies. 

Young Doctor McNeilly, the thirty- 
year-old son of a Presbyterian minister, 
had established his private practice at 
Santa Rosa after a Navy internship and 
hospital residency. When he heard of 
the need for medical service on the 
thirty-two-mile-square patch in the 
Pacific, he decided that he was not 
doing all that he might to serve his 
fellow man. On May first, Doctor Mc- 
Neilly will leave with his wife and two 
small daughters for the tiny Pacific 
island of Tinian, once a B-29 base, 
where the Navy is establishing its new 
leper colony. 


NEW FILM TO HIGHLIGHT VO- 
CATIONAL DECISION FOR MIN- 
ISTRY: 


On October first the Council of Sec- 
retaries and the Radio Film Commis- 
sion of The Methodist Church will 
release Crossroads, a film which por- 
trays a young man’s call to the minstry. 
Doctor Howard Tower, chairman of 
the committee, reports that contracts 
for the film, first of its kind to be 
developed by The Methodist Church, 
were recently signed in New York and 
production will begin soon in Holly- 
wood. Crossroads will be made avail- 
able through the depositories of The 
Methodist Publishing House by Oc- 
tober first. 
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WHAT IT TAKES FOR CHURCH VOCATIONS 


Persons who seek to channel their vocational services through the church 
should be persons of outstanding ability. There is tremendous need for church 
vocational workers—more than five thousand a year in a wide variety of functional 
skills and abilities—and yet it is increasingly true that the prerequisites of motiva- 
tion, skill, talent and ability preclude the drifter or the “Johnny-come-lately” who 
has tried other areas of service and falls back on church vocation as a final resort. 
The problems, responsibilities, relationships and duties of those who serve Christ 
in the church make it essential that they possess personal qualities which set them 
apart. 

It is important that those who are planning for church service possess a 
combination of the following qualities: 

1. Deep religious faith as a vital personal experience. Faith is the life stream 
of motivation in church vocational service, without which it is impossible to 
serve Christ creatively and continuously. 

2. Sense of commitment. Many Christian persons, having other prerequisites 
for service, lack dedication to the task. The worker in the church needs a sense 
of “call” which gives his work a note of urgency and gives him a willingness to do 
the will of God regardless of sacrifice or circumstance. 

3. Love for people. The worker in the church is primarily concerned with 
persons. It is imperative that one love people, in all circumstances—the lovely 
and the unlovely, the good and the bad, the rich and the poor—enough to lay 
down one’s life for them. 

4. Strong, alert mind. It has become increasingly clear that church vocational 
work needs persons with vigorous, keen, alert minds to give aggressive leader- 
ship to the causes of Christ. Jesus indicated the need for the dedicated intellect 
in his admonition to “worship the Lord . . . with all thy mind.” 

5. Thorough training is recognized as an important factor in church leader- 
ship. Working with other highly skilled people in every branch of vocational 
service in the community it is essential for the church vocational worker to be 
thoroughly trained as a specialist in his field. The one who serves through the 
church must not only be capable of bringing to his specialized work the finest of 
training, but he should also be ready to represent and interpret his faith and be- 
lief to all with whom he will come in contact. College and graduate school work 
is now required for most vocational openings in the church. 

6. Ability to work with people. Many persons have other essential qualities 
and lack the ability to work with people. In the democratic relations of church 
work, the ability to share in planning, to accommodate oneself to the opinions of 
those who lack vision, to compromise in detail while holding to essential princi- 
ples, to recognize and use leadership of others, to encourage the participation of 
the timid, and to cooperate in group relations—all of these are of great importance. 

7. Imagination and sensitivity enable the worker to be continually alert to the 
needs of persons and the mood of groups. They enable the worker to enter into 
the situations which individuals face and give understanding ministry to their 
deepest needs. 

That few persons possess all of these qualities in a notable degree is obvious. 
Many have strength in a fine combination of these qualities while others indicate 
that they are growing and developing in these essential areas. It is important that 
those who give counsel for church vacations look for volunteers who possess 
many of these qualities and show promise of growth in others. 

8. Strong bodies are needed to meet the vigorous physical and nervous strain 
under which workers in the church must serve. Few other jobs require the long 
hours and continuous service expected of those who serve the church. This does 
not disqualify the physically handicapped, but does suggest that physical strength 
and nervous stability are essential. __ . 

9. Sense of humor is one of the human qualities which is valuable for those 
working closely with people. It becomes the “safety valve” in times of tension, 
and is a steadying hand providing a true sense of proportion for difficult situations. 
Those who have a sense of humor have a common touch which endears them to 
fellow workers and those whom they serve. 

10. Uncommon common sense is the quality which enables one working through 
the church to make the most of each situation. Many a difficult problem has been 
solved by the application of common sense. 

1l. Humility, growing out of the basic conviction that God is guiding and 
working through one, is a needed quality for church workers. Humility prevents 
the dominance of self-esteem, pride and arrogance. 


NURSE SHORTAGE OF 87,788 IN 1950: 


Against an estimated need of 409,700 nurses in 1950, there will be an inventory 
of trained nurses of only 321,912 according to a report released recently by 
Theresa I. Lynch of The Committee in Careers in Nursing. Twenty-one thousand, 
three hundred and seventy-nine students were graduated in 1949. There is a 
growing need because of the increase in hospital admissions which jumped from 
10,087,548 in 1940 to 16,422,744 in 1948 (or one admission every 1.9 seconds). It 
is estimated that by 1960 there will be a need for 477,700 nurses or an increase of 
48 per cent over the 1949 inventory of available nurses. 
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DRAMA 





As this paradoxical theatrical season 
draws to a close there comes the time 
of awards and the laurel wreaths are 
brought forth. First to be crowned are 
Maxwell Anderson, adapter, and Kurt 
Weill, composer, of Lost in the Stars 

'  vereived the Brotherhood award 
1. wc inational Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. The Alan Paton novel, 
Cry, the Beloved Country, from which 
the musical was adapted, is now to be 
filmed with Canada Lee in the role of 
the village pastor. 

The New York Drama Critics Circle 
and the Pulitzer prize judges are in 
a state of indecision as to the appropri- 
ate brow to be graced by their laurels. 
The Pulitzer prize judges have the 
hardest work cut out for them as their 
choice is narrowed to an “American 
play which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the 
stage.” Both of them must decide 
whether a play taken from a book, and 
there have been a spate of them this 
season, is to be regarded as an original 
play. It has been rumored that the New 
York Drama Critics Circle may pick a 
musical as the best American produc- 
tion and their choice might be—guess 
what? Lost in the Stars. If they chose 
it, this columnist could not be happier. 

Another musical which says some- 
thing that matters is The Consul by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. This opened to 
tremendous acclaim in Philadelphia 
where the phenomenon of greater New 
York come a-visiting to Penn’s green 
city was repeated as in the case of Miss 
Liberty. The Consul is a tragic story 
of a family caught and hopelessly en- 
meshed in the red tape of bureauracy. 
There is a lullaby number that will 
break your heart in two. It needs to 
be seen by Americans, lest we forget! 

The month of March in which this 
last column is written is dedicated by 
the American Theater to “International 
Theater Month in Theater U.S.A.” It 
is an attempt by all the major theater 
groups in the country to demonstrate 
that the theater serves international 
understanding. The producing of ap- 
propriate plays was one phase of ac- 
tivity. Typical plays were Priestley’s 
Desert Highway, Toller’s No More 
Peace, The Trojan Woman, Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois and many others. And 
there were many other projects. High 
schools and grade schools wrote and 
produced their own plays and exercises 
which featured the way of life of other 
countries. Playwriting seminars in col- 
leges discussed international themes. 
The National Dance Association co- 
operated through dance channels. This 
“pilot project” of a theater conscious of 
its international responsibilities will 
probably be repeated year after year 
as we struggle onward to international 
understanding. 

Tri Alpha, the drama club of Man- 
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chester College, North Manchester, 
Indiana, is going to present J. B. Priest- 
ley’s They Came to a City during 
March. This will be its first production 
by a college group in the United States. 
Eleanor Yinger will direct. 

The Second Religious Drama Work- 
shop sponsored by the International 
Council of Religious Education and the 
Northern Baptist Assembly will be 
held at Green Lake, Wisconsin, August 
7-18. It offers ten days of training in 
the techniques of religious drama 
through intensive study, rehearsal and 
counseling under recognized authori- 
ties. Information regarding the work- 
shop and applications for registration 
should be addressed to /nternational 
Council of Religious Education, 206 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IlIli- 
nois. And the sooner, the better! 

Now we come to one of those things 
that makes our faces red when we start 
talking about international understand- 
ing in a tone of voice beyond our 
borders and overseas. One of those 
things that makes us shut up shop and 
take down our sign as demonstrators 
of democracy. 

Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, cancelled the appear- 
ance of Margaret Webster’s bus-touring 
Shakespearean troupe in The Taming 
of the Shrew because of two Negro 
players in the cast. Miss Webster per- 
mits the New York Herald Tribune to 
quote a letter received by her relative 
to the attitude of the college. “Unfor- 
tunately, we feel that we are entirely 
too far in the deep South to have them 
(the players) appear on the stage. . 
To date, Negroes have not appeared 
in our auditorium (in companies of 
their own, much less in mixed groups), 
and we frankly feel that the time to 
begin the practice in this area has not 
yet arrived.” 

Miss Webster’s statement says, “My 
interest in this matter has been an 
artistic one. I have brought to the col- 
leges and to the people of the country 
Shakespeare’s great works. We have 
encountered no difficulty in many 
southern cities which have welcomed 
this cultural enterprise. Louis 
Nizer, my attorney, and I sought to 
avoid this controversy by every means, 
but we could not surrender the principle 
involved and I am pleased to say 
neither would the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation. It was only when every re- 
course to reason failed that I felt the 
public ought to be apprised of this 
action by a state-supported educational 
institution.” 

For antidote please read The World 
Seemed Wide and Open by Owen Dod- 
son of Howard University, pages 55, 
105, 106, Theater Arts Monthly for 
March, 1950, and never mind the 
cover. This is an account of the tour 
of the Howard Players presenting The 
Wild Duck and Mamba’s Daughters in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Ger- 
many. An appreciative German woman 
writes to Mr. Dodson, among other 
things, “Those people the players 








showed us ... they do stand so faith- 
fully to that what they live . . . nothing 
is half, all is perfect.” But she has never 
been to Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
—Marion Wefer 
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The Church of Rome by Richard Han- 
son and Reginald Fuller, S.C.M. Press, 
L.T.D. 58 Bloomsbury Street, London, 
8s 6d. 


Among some people there seems to be 
quite a feeling that the Roman Catholic 
church is gaining ground and _ that 
Protestantism is weakening. It has even 
been suggested that Protestant students 
are turning in large numbers toward 
Catholicism. These statements are 
probably not true but they show the 
effectiveness of the public relations 
work of the Catholic church. 


The subtitle of this book says that it 
is “a dissuasive.” This was “a familiar 
type of literature in the seventeenth 
century, and was used by Anglican and 
Protestant controversialists in order 
to defend their position against the 


Church of Rome.” 


College students should read The 
Church of Rome if they desire infor- 
mation on the following subjects: 

1. The strength and weakness of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

2. The main tenets of Protestantism 
in the Reformation. 

3. The essential position of the An- 
glican or Church of England from 
which viewpoint this book is 
written. 


—H. D. Bollinger 


The Man Born to Be King by Dorothy 
L. Sayers, Harper and Brothers, $3.75. 


Dorothy Sayers’ Play-Cycle on the Life 
of Jesus written for broadcasting by 
B.B.C. has now been published in 
America. These broadcasts were given 
from December, 1941, to October, 
1942, and were produced by Val Gielgud 
in England.. The book was first pub- 
lished in May, 1943, and has now gone 
through more than ten editions. Perhaps 
no other single book of plays, or a 
book related to religious drama, has 
had quite the vogue that this particular 
book had in Britain and in the Colonies. 
In 1946 it was being read and used 
throughout India. 


The American edition on thicker paper 
and, therefore, in much larger format 
than the British edition, contains the 
long preface which explains something 
of the controversy these plays aroused 
and gives the basis for Miss Sayers’ 
excellent work. While not all of this 
will be of interest to most of the readers 
in America, much of it is fundamental 
to an understanding of what has been 
done with the biblical material that 
Miss Sayers has used. The notes on the 
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action and characters, the production 
notes by Val Gielgud, and the complete 
cast of each play are supplementary 
features that will help make the book 
even more valuable in America. Par- 
ow good are the notes on each 
play. 


No other dramatic sequence has cov- 
ered all of this material. There are 
mary ways in which it can be used. 
It can be an effective text for part read- 
ing by a group of students. It can be 
done as a walking rehearsal, or after 
having secured permission, short scenes 
can be given from the plays. The dia- 
logue in each case is contemporary and 
the great value of the dramatic form 
is that the episodes actually come alive 
and have remarkable relevance for 
our present day. 


These plays together with Miss Sayers’ 
so-called “sacred plays” are a distinct 
addition to the whole field of drama 
in the church. We are also indebted to 
her for literary, dramatic material that 
will enhance the subject matter and 
give us for the first time a delightfully 
new approach to the life of Jesus. 


Signs of Hope in a Century of Despair 
by Elton Trueblood, Harper and 
Brothers, $1. 


In the January issue of motive we 
were privileged to print the fourth 
chapter of Dr. Trueblood’s new book. 
Perhaps the fact that the magazine 
printed a chapter from the book not 
only is evidence of our belief in it, 
but it means still more that we are 
particularly eager to have our readers 
know it. Those who read the chapter on 
lay religion as one of the emerging 
signs of hope in our present century 
will want to read the other four chapters 
of the book. Seldom has Dr. Trueblood 
done anything better than the first 
chapter titled Half Past Nineteen Hun- 
dred. In the last chapter on the growth 
of redemptive societies he continues 
his discussion of the group movements 
that are definite signs of hope in the 
whole religious scene. His Alternative 
to Futility was in a real sense an 
elaboration of this idea. This is another 
addition to Dr. Trueblood’s growing 
library of small, readable books that 
make religion understandable and at- 
tractive although not easy for our 
present generation. 


Toward the Goal Supreme by Swami 
Virajananda, Harpers, $2. 


Within the covers of this small book 
of 155 pages, Swami Virajananda has 
outlined a method of attaining spiritual 
experience. The book is more than 
suggestive in that it lays out the con- 
ditions by which a truly spiritual ex- 
perience can be attained. There is no 
compromise. Its emphasis upon spirit- 
ual practice, “worth more,” says the 
author, “than a ton of theology,” is re- 
freshing in these days of rationalization 
and halfway measures. Many truths are 
accentuated, and they are particularly 
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pertinent to the person seeking to live 
religiously at the present time. Finding 
God is not a completed thing. It is 
not a matter of being saved once and 
for all. It is a process never finished. 
We cannot know God completely. God 
is revealed constantly, and especially 
through the great souls in whom this 
revelation has been apparent. 


The Swami’s insistence that meditation 
and prayer are continuous processes is 
again one of the insights of this little 
book. He insists that we can’t take 
a little medicine and hope that it will 
affect the whole of life, nor can we in- 
dulge in prayer and meditation for fif- 
teen minutes a day and expect that our 
religious living is complete. Power 
grows in practice, through spiritual ex- 
ercise and discipline. 


There are compelling and charming 
passages in the book which ends upon 
a note of complete giving up that will 
bring happiness. “Be like the bee,” says 
Virajananda, “that sits on flowers and 
sucks honey, not like the fly that sits 
on sores and filth.” The fly never ferti- 
lizes anything. This is a book to read 
and reread, to ponder, to use in cell 
groups and to come back to again and 
again for the standard that it holds up. 


Reason, Religion and Race by Robert 
B. Eleazer, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, 75 cents. 


This is a book which comes into the 
“at last we have it” class. For a long 
time now, Americans have needed to 
look seriously at the whole problem of 
our getting along together as citizens 
and as persons of various backgrounds 
and nationalities. A common purpose 
will sometimes unify disrupted groups, 
but in America we have more often than 
not lost the common purpose in the 
selfishness of our acquisitive living. Mr. 
Eleazer has brought both reason and 
religion to bear on the distressing mis- 
understandings and hostilities which 
exist in the tension areas of our com- 
mon living process. This little book is 
a very fine light on the roots of our 
interracial distrust, what religion has 
to say about this subject and the practi- 
cal way in which people of other races 
and cultures can be appreciated in the 
civilization we have. Mr. Eleazer does 
not dodge facts, nor does he gloss them 
over with the sentimentalism or ration- 
alization or “not too quick” changes of 
which most of us are guilty. A long 
experience in this area, an admirable 
perspective on the problem and, most 
important of all, a practical application 
of Christian principles have brought 
Mr. Eleazer into a position of authority 
where he can face the facts and illumi- 
nate situations which must be changed. 
This is*the book that students have 
been looking for. Its analysis is keen, 
its judgments are sound and its con- 
clusions need to be heeded. It is in 
every way an admirable guide to un- 
derstanding and action, both of which 
are necessary if America is to tackle 


in any intelligent way its greatest single 
problem, and if democracy is to stand 
against the changing political systems 
that are threatening in their immediacy. 


Introduction to the Devout Life by St. 
Francis de Sales. Translated and 
edited by John K. Ryan. Harpers, New 
York, $3. 


A ranking religious classic is rendered 
into modern English by Monsignor 
Ryan. Since its first publication in 1609, 
the three stages of the good life have 
been the way to the devout life. This 
is no easy text, no compromising way. 
Those who take its admonitions seri- 
ously are sure to find the need for 
constant attention to the fourth section 
of the book and to its final part which 
will help the novitiate find himself in 
the rigorous discipline that must be 
his if he is to achieve the devout life. 
This is no book for the haphazard 
Christian. It is a book of absolutes, 
solid stuff, not to be tasted and enjoyed, 
but to be chewed and digested. 


The Creative Revolution of Jesus: 
Then and Now by Kirby Page, pub- 
lished by the author, La Habra, Cali- 


fornia, 50 cents. 


When one looks over the long list of 
books published by Kirby Page, he 
comes to a new one almost with mis- 
givings. How pleasant it is, therefore, 
that this particular brochure should be 
so fresh, so pertinent and so timely. 
As Kirby Page grows older and matures 
in his own religious living against the 
crisis periods of this generation, he 
becomes more incisive, more positive 
and at the same time more effective in 
every way. The revolution connected 
with Jesus is first analyzed in the 
world in which he lived. His’ experi- 
ences with God, his messages about 
God, and his estimate of human nature 
are rather concise theology put in 
words that any man can understand. 
Against this is pictured Jesus’ program 
of action and his crucifixion. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals with the 
revolutionary situation which we face. 
What will happen if we take Jesus 
seriously in world affairs, race rela- 
tions, economic life, democracy, the 
church and the individual? 


Here is a book that is designed for 
student and adult reading. It is another 
book that will be unusually effective 
for cell groups, for discussion groups 
and for individual reading. It is, per- 
haps, one of the most effective shorter 
statements on Jesus in the present 
large number of publications that are 
coming out on this revolutionary per- 
sonality. The way of Jesus, as Kirby 
Page so well points out, is the way of 
the cross if it is taken seriously, but 
it is also the way to abundant life and 
to happiness. 
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Abiskhairoun, Nassan 
See: Artists and their works 
Acceptable Extracurriculum, by Jim Sanders 


Apr., 23 
Adventure in Oz, by John O. Gross..Nov., 34 
Aid to Science, by Edwin L. Brock... .Jan., 39 
Albert Schweitzer, Man of God, by Emory 
NR Ae i ee ee Oct., 12 
All-American, by Herbert Hackett....Dec., 35 
Allen, Ray, World Peace and You. -Oct., 29 
Sp ae Dec., 45 
Anyone Can Build a Playground, by Eliot 
I os Sos Tw a Tn ae Mar., 41 
April Is a Time for Poetry, a collection of 
a5 350g ioe 9 ru $e rial ea Apr., 18-19 
Armament: 
The End of the Grand Illusion, by Al- 
PA Pere rer ae _,  § 
Art: 
Ben Shahn, commentary by George 
IES See eee Rea von Mar., 11 
Georges Rouault, commentary by Vernon 
he ER Ae bee Co RA tl Dec., 12 
J. C. Orozco, commentary by Marion 
ME S550 + ches ea Pa ee May, 8 
Kaethe Kollwitz, excerpt ‘feo introduc- 
tion to Kaethe Kollwitz by Carl Zi- 
Se REET WO Pe on pie PE Nov., 10 
Picasso’s Guernica Mural, commentary by 
Richard A. Florsheim .......... Feb., 26 
Siqueiros, commentary by Yvonne O. 
rs nes Fe ae nk ca oes Jan., 16 
Truth in Art, by Masten Junkin....Oct., 22 
Artists and their works: 
Abiskhairoun, Nassan, Mother and Child 
Dee, 3 
Blake, William, When the Morning Stars 
NE I 5 ois a creta cio a wine Oct., 25 
Blume, Peter, The Eternal City ee a 
Chagall, White Crucifixion . .Oct., 26 
Cooper, Oren, (October cover) Joneb and 
ie ae eae Feb., 8 
Delaunay, Robert, St. Severis er. 3 
El Greco, Golgothe .............. Ce. 27 
Gruenwald, Crucifixion ........... Get.. 27 
Hodgell, Robert, Portrait of Christ..May, 3 
Houmere, Walter, The Last Supper..Apr., 15 
Kollwitz, Kaethe, Bread!.......... Nov., 16 
Mother with Dead Child....... Nov., 15 
Mothers, The Weetppeetec: ee 
Propeller Song, SEE a Nov., 13 
Self Portrait ; ..Nov., 10 
Visit to the Children’s “Hospital. -Nov., 12 
Woman Between Life and Death. .Nov., 11 
Co ee ee Apr., 3 
Lawrence, Jacob, No. 1 Jobn Brown Series 
Apr., 13 
No. 21 John Brown Series ae, 
Lockwood, Ward, Final Quarter....Oct., 18 
Michelangelo, Creation of Man......Oct., 28 
Orozco, J. C., Barricade........... May, 12 
I BONE os os foc claus ee May, 11 
Peace He aah ae dud tn ere May, 10 
Self RMS Se Fo re a May, 8 
Zapata, The Leader............. May, 13 
SE Nn ee ren May, 9 
Picasso, Guernica Mural ..Feb., 26-30 
Raphael, Madonna of the Chair....Oct., 28 
Rodin, The Hand of God..... ..Nov., 26 
Rouault, Georges, Christ.......... Oct., 23 
Christ Mocked by Soldiers........ Dec., 16 
Crucifixion ... Dee. 25 
This will be the last, little father. .Dec., 14 
Tee CE a oo ossoinc ace nes Dec., 14 
War is horrible for mothers...... Dec., 12 
Women and children. .Dec., 13 
Shahn, Ben, Church Is ‘the Vaiss Hall, 
ME Lox Selah Viginrtiaiatie etwas. sem Mar., 14 
Fourth of July Orator.......... Mar., 15 
RR cas haan neha: s. ansi gig ad Mar., 11 
Eo. 3 5500's os ds eeu adem ete Mar., 17 
Italian Landscape, I............. Mar., 12 
Italian Landscape, Il............ Mar., 13 
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INDEX 
Volume X, Numbers 1-8 


Nearly Everybody Reads the Bulletin 


Mar., 

"2 SU ae Mar., 
Shrady, Frederick C., "St. ‘Peateale .Nov., 
Siqueiros, anguish ...... . ........ Jan., 
democracies, eee ° Jan., 
echo of a scream. . Jan., 
face of treachery Jan., 
Mexican dawn ..... eee: Jan., 
I ee Bienes Sic, i Ree Jan., 
white women of papantla ola nae Jan., 


Strempel, Horst, Man with a Mask. .Feb., 
WI 026 on 555 a och tin SRO Feb., 
Troopers .... cee? Feb., 

Tchelitchew, Pavel, ‘L caf Children. . Oct., 

Atomic Energy: 
Democracy Is a —_ by David E. Lilien- 


ME Ferenc lon < eau oii 5 ee. 
Audio-Visual Aids ( edited by Harry 
Spencer): Dec., 47; Jan., 47; Feb., 49; 
Apr., 30 
August Dews (a poem), bid Christine 
Turner Curtis . ROPES emer eerte Oct., 
B 
Babes in Evil—Mature in Thinking, by Har- 
vey Seifert ..... .Jan., 
Bailey, Moses, Let’s " Hive a ‘Revolution! 
Nov., 
Bailey, William H., God Breaking Into His- 
A a Ee ser 
Baker, Richard T., ~ Hypo- “and Hyper- 
motivation Oct., 
Behold the Man! (Interpretations of Saws 
from the pages of motive) » OSs, 


Between Falls the Shadow, a one-act play, 

wee BOON SS. ok ee ee een Jan., 
Bible: 

How Firm a Foundation, by Henry E. 

Kolbe ._. ..May, 

Blake, William 

See: Artists and their works 
Blume, Peter 

See: Artists and their works 
Bobbitt, Vernon ° 

See: Does Religion Make a Difference? 


Dec., 

Georges Rouault Dec., 

Bock, Paul, — that Indicate a Fu- 

ture ; Dec., 
Bollinger, H. D., Decade Growing Pains 

Feb., 

Uc Omnes Unum Sint ee 

Books (edited by Don A. Bundy): Nov., 47; 


Dec., 48; Jan., 47; Feb., 49; Mar., 4 
May, 27 

Books: 
Addressed to Christians, by Floyd H. Ross 


Mar., 

American Freedom and Catholic Power, by 

Paul Blanshard 5 «ee 

Call to Christian Action, by D. R. Sharpe 

Feb., 

Church of Rome, The, by Richard Hanson 

and Reginald Fuller .......... May, 
Conscription Conflict, by Denis Hayes 


Nov., 
Creative Revolution of Jesus: Then and 
Now, by Kirby Page .. May, 


Human Venture in Sex, Love and Mar- 
riage, The, by Peter A. Bertocci. .. .Feb., 
I Attacked Pearl Harbor, by Kazuo Saka- 
maki 
Introduction to the Devout Life, by St. 
Francis de Sales ...May, 
Man Born to Be King, The, by Dorothy L. 
I Sho. 25,5, oon he's 7.4 made PES May, 
Man From Nazareth, As His Contem- 
poraries Saw Him, The, 6 Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick . .Dec., 
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28 
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My Faith Looks Up, by Russell L. Dicks - 


Feb., 
Personalities in Social Reform, by G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam .. .. Feb., 
Philosophy of Life, A, by Richard N. 
Bender ...... whan, Sn 
Pleasure Chest, The, by Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg .... _Apr., 
Reason, Religion and Race, by Robert B. 
Eleazer .. .May, 
Renewing the Mind, by Roger Hazelton 
Feb., 
Signs of Hope in a Century of Despair, 
by D. Elton Trueblood . .Jan., 
Stroke of Midnight, by Alvin Carlos 
Cooper ..... .. .Feb., 
Toward the Goal Supreme, by Sewansi 
Virajananda . ...May, 
When the Lamp Flickers, by Leslie Weath- 
erhead ... ws 5 ye 
World Faith, by Ruth Cranston. . Mar., 
Boss, Charles, Jr., China: Number-One Prob- 
lem... : Feb., 
Bowman, Clarice, Idea the World Is Waiting 
ae Dec., 
Bowman, Harold -_ Journey Into Life, a 
litany on the life ‘a Jesus Dec., 
Brock, Edwin L., Aid to Science Jan., 
Broome Fenner: Betty, Movement (a 
poem ) Nov., 
Too Fine a Thread (a poem) _.Mar., 
Brotherhood With Reservations, by Carol 
Kazahn .May, 
Brotherhood Within the Walls, by Kenneth 
Irving Brown Dec., 
Brown, Harvey C., Nerve Center of the 
Student Movement .Feb., 
Brown, Kenneth Irving, Beotherkeod Within 
the Walls Dec., 
Formula for Failure Oct., 
1950 ... Amen .Feb., 
Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., Rebirth of 
Foundation ae: Nov., 
Brunner, Emil, Testament of Faith, as in- 
terpreted by J. Robert Nelson Dec., 
Bunche, Ralph Johnson, Struggle for a Just 
ae Oct., 
Burkhart, Roy, The Great Big Questions 
Apr., 
Byrn, Harold N., Thaw on a Winter's Eve- 
ning (a poem) ...... ..Mar., 
Cc 
Camps That Indicate a Future, by Paul 
pe rch, G5 ore Dec., 
Cartoons: 
Clark, Leon ) Oct., 36- 
Crane, Jim Mar, 29, 20, 21, 22, 25, 
24; Apr., 17 
Kohn, Harold E... Nov., 
Matthew, Neil E...Oct., 20; Dec., 40; 
Jan., 25, 30; Feb., 22 
Paris, George... .Nov., 34, 35; Dec., 35; 
jen, 3. 6 7, 9 24, 35, 28, 345 Mar., 
35, 36, 38, 40 
Pope, Bob .. Oct., 
Saunders, Robert Oct., 21; Nov., 31; 
Jan., 29; Mar., 32; Apr., 18, 19, 21, 22 
Wirth, Robert Nov., 21, 37, 38; Dec., 
31, 33 
Catholic-Protestant Relations: 
Let Freedom Ring, by G. Bromley Ox- 
Ag ae pe ee Reger : Dec., 
Cells: 
Some Basic Books .......... ae 
Chagall 
See: Artists and their works 
Checkered Record of Relations, by Herman 
fe Apr., 
China: Number-One Problem, by Charles 
OE See errr ae 
China: 
China: Number-One Problem, dex Charles 
Bom Th... —. 
Dialectic for Destruction, notes from a 
young Christian in China ...... Feb., 
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Choice, The (a poem), by Rose MclIlveen 
Nov., 
Chrisman, Lewis H., Confidant of the Crea- 
tor Oct., 
Christian Truth: 
Skeptics’ Corner, by Robert H. Hamill 
Mar., 


Church: 

Hope for a Future, by Clyde Tull. .Oct., 
Church-State Relations: 

Washington Scene, by Eleanor Neff. . Jan., 
Cipher (a poem), by Elinor Lennen.. . Dec., 
Clark, Leon 

See: Cartoons 
Clark, William, Know-How of Decision Mar., 

Man to Speak, A (a poem) ..May, 
Cole, Yvonne (April cover) 

See: Artists and their works 
College Life: 

Adventure in Oz, by John O. Gross. . Nov., 

All-American, by Herbert Hackett. Dec., 

Formula for Failure, by Kenneth Irving 


Brown Oct., 
Formula for Success, by Eleanor Hope 
Johnson Oct, 
Prophylaxis for Freshman Growing Pains, 
by Walter Lowrie Nov., 

So, We're Happy? by Dorothy Terrell 
Dec., 

Common Divisor of All Creeds, by Henry 
Hitt Crane ...Feb., 
Communication from the Creator, by Edwin 
A. Penick, Jr. Jan., 


Communism and Christianity, an analysis, by 
faculty of Garrett Biblical Institute Nov., 

Communism: 
Communism and Christianity, an analysis, 
by faculty of Garrett Biblical Institute 


Nov., 

Dialectic for Destruction, notes from a 

young Christian in China. .......Feb., 

Conferences: 

Urbana, 1949-50 ; .- Oct, 

Nov., 

Dec., 

Confidant of the Creator, by Lewis H. 

Chrisman vo ENCE, 
Conscripts (a poem), by Elinor Lennen 

Dec., 


Cooper, Oren (October cover) 
See: Artists and their works 
Crane, Henry Hitt, Common Divisor of All 
Creeds : . .Feb., 
Crane, Jim 
See: Cartoons 


Currier, Helener, Alice and Memory Wis- 
mer, You Are There, an original radio 
script ; ..Nov., 

Curtis, Christine Turner, August Dews (a 
poem ) , Oct., 

D 
Decade Growing Pains, by H. D. Bollinger 
Feb., 


Delaunay, Robert 
See: Artists and their works 
Democracy Is a Way, by David E. Lilienthal 


Oct., 

Democracy: 
Democracy Is a Way, by David E. Lilien- 
thal .. er. 
Determinant of Everything Else, by Nenien 
C. McPherson, Jr. Nov., 

Dewey, John 
See: Poet of Life, a tribute, by Irwin 
Edman ; Jan., 
Diagnosis (a poem), by Elinor Lennen. . Dec., 
Dialectic for Destruction, notes from a 
young Christian in China Feb., 
Dilemma of the Decade, by John O. Gross 
Feb., 
Dirks, J. Edward, Neutral Is No Name for 
Christians .. Apr., 
Discovery (a poem), by June Parker Gold- 
man | 


Does Religion Make a Difference? a sym- 
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34 
35 


30 


posium by Vernon Bobbitt, Roland Wolse- 
ley, Harold W. Guest, R. C. Hunter and 
John Milton Yinger .............. Dec., 29 
Doors Through Which a Few Have Walked, 
by Emily and Floyd Shacklock....Jan., 37 
Drama (edited by Marion Wefer): Oct., 47; 
Nov., 46; Dec., 49; Jan., 48; Feb., 48; 
Mar., 48; Apr., 32; May, 27 
Drawings: 
See: Cartoons 


E 
Easter: 
Those Who Truly See Him, a play for 
Easter, by Creighton Lacy....... Aor. 11 


Economic Life and Christian Duty, by Her- 
OPE: SURORE a ec Shs, ak May, 21 
Edman, Irwin, Poet of Life, a tribute to John 


PO ci in dig gcianie worsen torrie jan., 15 
Education: 
Dilemma of the Decade, by John O. 
I ar hs sae ei ag ook 
Einstein, Albert, Most Fateful Decision in 
Recorded Fimtery ........2...3. Nov., 36 
The End of the Grand Illusion... Apr., $3 


Eisenberg, Helen and Larry, The Pleasure 
Chest (reviewed by Olcutt Sanders) 
Age, 33 
El Greco 
See: Artists and their works 
End of the Grand Illusion, The, by Albert 
je er ee ee ee Apr., 53 
Epistle for the New Year (a poem), by 


TE Ths PIR so 6 aco :a-% 4 tis, ord oe Jan., 28 
Escape from Save-Your-Own-Soulism, by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher .......... Dec., 32 
Evidence and Experience, by Arnold R. 
Re errr rare Mar., 31 
Ewing, Harold W. 
See: Vocation 
F 
Faith: 
Common Divisor of All Creeds, by Henry 
De MD. iss a wae weed Ocee., 13 
Faith Is Action, by Ernest Fremont Tittle 
Oct., 15 
God Is . . . (Interpretations of God from 
the pages of motive) ........ Nov., 26-27 
Greatest of These, The, by Keith Rholl 
Feb., 33 


Heard or Unheard Faith, teactions to Ger- 
ald Heard’s Statement of Faith Dec., 26-27 
Neutral Is No Name for Christians, by 


1, Bwerd TS. osc cece snes Apr., 17 
Skeptics’ Corner, by Robert H. Hamill 
Oct., 45 
Statements of Faith by Students, Jim 


Sanders and William Stringfellow. .Oct., 17 
Testament of Faith, by Emil Brunner, as 

interpreted by J. Robert Nelson..Dec., 23 
Testament of Faith, by Gerald Heard 


Nov., 23 
Testament of Faith, by Robert Ulich 
Oct., 14 


This Is It! a symposium by Bill Corzine, 
Irving H. Hellman, Jr., a senior at De- 
Pauw University and Charles Graham 


Nov., 31 
Faith Is Action, by Ernest Fremont Tittle 
Oct., 15 
Falb, Georgana, India’s Girls (a poem)..Apr., 19 
Fellowship: 
Idea the World Is Waiting For, by Clarice 
Bowman .Dec., 41 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, Escape from Save- 
Your-Own-Soulism , eee Oe 
Florsheim, Richard A. 
See: Artists and their works 
Formula for Failure, by Kenneth Irving 


Brown .. . ae, 30 
Formula for Seccen, by Eleanor shes She 
son et. 31 


Fortress (a poem), by Louise Louis. y- . Ape., 18 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson, The Man from 
Nazareth, As His Contemporaries Saw Him 
Dec., 19 


Four Horsemen of Inevitable War, by Pandit 


Jawaharlal Nehru APA Jan., 
Four Poems, by Elinor Lennen ie band Dec., 
Fraternities: 

Brotherhood With Reservations, by Carol 

Kazahn .... ; .May, 
Brotherhood Within the Walls, by Ken- 
neth Irving Brown............. Dec., 
Freedom: 
Quotation from Slavery and Freedom and 
The Destiny of Man............ Apr., 


From the Dead (a poem), by John B. F. 

WS. oS eee. iad aah Apr., 
Fry, Doris, Method of Restoring Faith 

May, 

Fugitives From the Brain ‘cp by J. Milton 


Be ee er ec ars © May, 
G 

Gomman Seem 6 ok os eis Oct., 

Gandhi, World Citizen, by ‘Maria Lester, 

Nov., 17; Dec., 7; Feb., 23; Mar., 17; 


Apr., 25; May, 15 
Garrett Biblical Institute: 
See: Communism and Christianity, an 
Ee ree 12 << es 
General and the Specific, The, by Herbert 
| rat ere creer Mar., 
Georges Rouault, commentary by Vernon 
ye Eas . Dec., 
Germany: 
Camps That Indicate a Future, by Paul 
REE ee ee 
Method of Restoring Faith, by Doris Fry 


May, 
God Breaking Into History, by William H. 
EPR Cree ee ar een A. Dec. 
God Is ... (Interpretations of God from the 
the pages re Nov., 
God: 
Determinant of Everything Else, by 


Nenien C. McPherson, Jr........ Nov., 
God Breaking Into History, by Wil- 
liam H. __ IRREEIES O Rees Dec., 
God Is .. . (Interpretations of God from 
the pages of motive) 
Listen to the Agony of God and Climb, 


re” lian enter IP mR ea Nov., 
Skeptics’ Corner, by Robert H. Hamill 
Nov., 


You Are There, an original radio script, 
by Alice Wismer, Helener Currier and 
Memory Wiener... «5.265000. Nov., 

Goethe 
See: Confidant of the Creator, by Lewis 


i No ois tere nile clase Oct., 
Golden Rules of the World.......... Mar., 
Goldman, June Parker, Discovery (a poem) 

Mar., 
Great Big Questions, The, by Roy Burkhart 
Apr., 
Greatest of These, The, by Robert Manners 
Nov., 


Greatest of These, The, by Keith Rholl. . Feb., 


Gross, John O., Adventure in Oz.....Nov., 
Dilemma of the Decade .......... Feb., 
Groves, Gaile, Knowledge Is No Couch (a 
I sirahuin a ariciarete aly ab 4 2%e bi daces Jan., 
Gruenwald 


See: Artists and their works 
Guest, Harold W. 
See: Does Religion Make a Difference? 


Dec., 

H 
Hackett, Herbert, All-American....... Dec., 
Economic Life and Christian Duty. .May, 
General and the Specific, The...... Mar., 
NE ERE es ee ee Nov., 


Racial Prejudice Is Bad Government, an 
interview with Governor G. Mennen 
Williams of Michigan .......... Jan., 


Weapons of Free Men .......... Apr., 
Haines, Harry, No Magic Formulas... . Mar., 
Heard, Gerald, Testament of Faith. . .Nov., 


Heard or Unheard Faith, reactions to Ger- 


30 


31 
28 

7 
23 


motive 
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If 


I 


I 
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ald Heard’s Statement of Faith... .Dec., 
Hidden Continents of Power, The, by = 


a ee er ere Jan 
Hindering the Devil, by Phyllis Stickland 
Nov., 


Hiott, Malynda (March cover) 
Hodgell, Robert 
See: Artists and their works 
Hope for a Future, by Clyde Tull... Oct., 
Houmere, Walter 
See: Artists and their works 
Houser, George, The Tumbling Walls of 
RRR SD BA eee Sal te .. .Feb., 
How Firm a Foundation, by Henry E. 
SR page pase renner trai Lacadangee May, 
Hunter, Allan, Marriage Is Mutation. . Feb., 
Hunter, R. C. 
See: Does Religion Make a Difference? 


Dec., 
Hypo- and Hypermotivation, by Richard T. 
| SRST ees, Shera ae pe in ee eke! Oct., 


Idea the World Is Waiting For, by Clarice 
Bowman ..... 
If This Were My Last Speech, by Robert A. 


ES ee chro nie ra oh . ie, 
India: 

Four Horsemen of Inevitable War, by 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru .......Jan., 


Gandhi, World Citizen, by Muriel Lester 
Nov., 17; Dec., 7; Feb., 23; Mar., 17; 


Apr., 25; May, 15 
Gandnrs TRING «06-6. 02s. Oct., 
India’s Girls (a poem), by Georgana Falb 
Apr., 
motive salutes India ............. Apr., 


One Sixth of Humanity, by Madame Vijaya 

SS eee Oct., 

Prologue to I-3 Life. . 
India’s Girls (a poem), by Georgana Falb 

Apr., 

Inside Patterns (a poem), by Louise Louis 

Apr., 

In the Good Ole Summer Time, summer 

service activities, compiled by Jim Sanders 


Mar., 
Is It Up to the Russians? by A. J. Muste 

Nov., 
Itinerant, The (a poem), by Louise Louis 

Apr., 


J 


Jacobson, N. P., Salvage Operation... Mar., 
Jameson, Edward, Regret (a poem). .Apr., 


Japan: 
Anyone Can Build a Playground, by Eliot 
MS oo Fang ic no ce Balne ican Mar., 


Does Jesus Straddle the Fence? by Robert 
H. Hamill ry Me eer Ree Ge Jan., 
Doors Through Which a Few Have 
Walked, by Emily and Floyd Shack- 


en Sacre glk? ilo Wie Sra ik on ae aes Jan., 
Rebirth of Foundation, by Thoburn T. 
OS RD Pe rere a ee, Nov., 
Jesus: 
Behold the Man! (Interpretations of Jesus 
from the pages of mofive)...... Dec., 
God Breaking Into History, by William 
| Sa Ae ty ene Dec., 


Journey Into Life, a litany on the life of 
Jesus, by Harold L. Bowman..... Dec., 
The Man From Nazareth, As His Con- 
temporaries Saw Him, by Harry Emer- 


0 Sea ee Dec., 
Johnson, Eleanor Hope, Formula for Suc- 
Se at a rhs ere nee Da a aoe Saran a Oct., 
Johnston, Eric, Race Prejudice Is Bad 
I 2 Se g's iS tee oe et ee Mar., 
Journey Into Life, a litany on the life of 
Jesus, by Harold L. Bowman...... Dec., 
Junkin, Marion, J. C. Orozco (a commen- 
MS evens 50 aile 5 ca) Sestig whe asin ble gh May, 
pc OO ee eee armrest Oct., 


May 1950 


37 
17 
31 


30 


21 


41 


35 


18 


23 
18 


41 


37 


39 


18 


K 
Kazahn, Carol, Brotherhood With Reserva- 
ep Se re cn ee Oh May, 
King, Albion Roy, The Making of a Man of 
Distinction ier. +o Se 
Know-How of Decision, by William Clark 
Mar., 
Knowledge Is No Couch (a poem), by Gaile 
| SSSI Sis parents ey. atte Jan., 
Kohn, Harold E. 
See: Cartoons 
Kolbe, Henry E., How Firm a Foundation 


May, 
Motrwste, Tate .. 5.2. oe eccicnss Nov., 
See: Artists and their works 
Korea: 
Doors Through Which a Few Have 


Walked, by Emily and Floyd Shack- 
BN 555 'n 9.x Sse os ORE ee wea Jan., 
Kralj, Tone 
See: Artists and their works 


L 
Lacy, Creighton, Those Who Truly See Him, 
“<< fh rer Apr., 
Latin America: 
Annoenaeing TAS"... 55 ees Dec., 
MIs a oh oy was ca ts tore Jan., 
LA-3 Seminar ‘Phenned Be ic _. Apr., 


Laubach, Frank, The Waiting Billion. Mar., 
Lawrence, Jacob 
See: Artists and their works 
Law of Empire (a poem), by Elinor Lennen 
Dec., 
Lay Religion: 
Twentieth-Century Frontier, by D. Elton 


co eee ier 
Layson, Ruby, Between Falls ‘the Shadow, 
® @ne-ect gy ........ eee 


Legislation—National: 
A Summary of Legislation, by Eleanor 


ee i a ee = +s RR 
Washington Scene, by Eleanor Neff. . Feb., 
Lennen, Elinor, Four poems... . . Dec., 


Lester, Muriel, Gandhi, World Citizen, Nov., 
17; Dec., 7; Feb., 23; Mar., 17; Apr., 25; 


May, 15 

Let Freedom Ring, by G. Bromley Oxnam 
Dec., 

Let’s Have a Revolution! by Moses Bailey 
Nov., 

Lewis, Arnold R., Evidence and Experience 
Mar., 

Liberal: 


Neutral Is No Name for Christians, by 

Bo Se ere ee Apr., 

To the Young Liberal Club, by Fred E. 

ois ool 0 eS 
Life Philosophy: 

Great Big Questions, The, by Roy Burk- 


hart — = 
Hypo- and Hypermotivation, by Richard 
T. Baker ey .Oez., 
Lilienthal, David E., Democracy » a Way 
Oct., 

Liquor: 
Acceptable Extracurriculum, by Jim 
Sanders Apr., 
Gandhi, World Citizen, by Muriel Lester 


Apr., 

The Making of a Man of Distinction, by 
Albion Roy King........... >» «Rss 
Listen to the Agony of God and Climb, a 
meditation prepared by students of the 


University of North Carolina. . Nov., 
Literacy: 
The Waiting Billion, by Frank Laubach 
Mar., 


Lockwood, Ward 
See: Artists and their works 


Louis, Louise, Fortress (a poem) Apr., 
Inside Patterns (a poem)..........Apr., 
Itinerant, The (a poem) ..........Apr., 
River Chant (a poem) .. ._Apr., 

Love, Ruth Winfield, Thine Is ‘the ower, 
a dramatic statement of faith. .....Mar., 


19 


21 


24 


17 


37 


40 


33 


41 


40 


31 


17 


21 


21 


23 


25 


21 


Lowrie, Walter, Prophylaxis for Freshman 


Growing Pains .. ees, 33 
Luchs, Fred E., To the Young Liberal Club 
Mar., 21 
Lure of the Perfect, The, by Edwin Mc- 
ie re sss ey ee 
M 
Making of a Man of Distinction, The, 
Albion Roy King .... ee +o 21 
Man and His Job, A, by Ernest Fremont 
UN ace ahs acacia bin Sais 3 oe Mar., $5 
Man From Nazareth, As His Contempo- 
raries Saw Him, The, by Harry Emerson 

Fosdick Se PERN EIG clay ahs mea aioe Dec., 19 

Man to Speak, A ‘ta poem), by William W. 

ee Sins OR Sa ane te, ChBaankee May, 7 

Manners, Robert J., New York Work Camp 
Mar., 34 
The Greatest of These .. 2 scvie i eg ee 
Marriage Is Mutation, by Allan Hunter 
Feb., 31 
Matthew, Neil E. 
See: Cartoons 
McConnell, Francis John, Social Fire Bell 
Feb., 12 
MclIlveen, Rose, The Choice (a poem) 
Nov., 36 
McPherson, Nenien C., Jr., Determinant of 
Bvcrytmne ise... ok ee wwe Nov., 21 
Meditation: 
Meditations, by Howard Thurman. Jan., 26 
Think on These Things oe NOV, 49 
Meditations on the Larger Meanings of Life, 
by Howard Thurman ..Jan., 26-27 
Method of Restoring Faith, by Doris Fry 
May, 14 
Mexican Work Camp, by Arthur Stillman 
Get., 36 
Mexico: 
Mexican Work Camp, by Arthur Stillman 
Oct, ‘36 
Michelangelo 
See: Artists and their works 
Militarism in Education: 

General and the Specific, The, by Herbert 
Hackett ..... ..Mar., 33 
War and Peace Begin i in the Mind, by John 
M. Swomley, Jr. . oa 0 AF 

Weapons of Free Men, by Herbert Hackett 

Apr. 28 
Miller, Russell, Psychology Mar., 31 
Millikan, Robert A., If This Were My Last 
ee Cet veclovnseo ee (os 
Missions: 

Albert Schweitzer, Man of God, by Emory 
NR Ses Satine oe ete «Ae 42 

Doors Through Which a Few. Have 
Walked, by Emily and Floyd Shacklock 

Jan., 37 

Oe eee ile eed Jan., $2 

LA-3 Seminar Planned Apr., 32 

Prologue to I-3 Life ......... 2s ee 88 

This Is Our Witness. ... Jan., 38 

Waiting Billion, The, by Frank ‘Laubach 

Mar., 10 

World Report, Oct., 39; Nov., 43; Dec., 

46; Jan., 46; Feb., 46; Mar., 46; Apr., 

29 
Mohr, Eleanor, Trilogy (a poem)....Apr., 19 
Most Fateful Decision in Recorded History, 

by Albert Einstein ........... ..Nov., 36 

mative—Tenth Anniversary: 

SUS G5 oc osecls Gcrtialet i. 

We Are Ten... - ai, 39 

Movies: Nov., 48; Dec., 48 
Muelder, Walter, Organization of Power for 
Spiritual Ends dust a Rr eee s tela ee Jan., 12 
Muste, A. J., Is It Up to the Russians? Nov., 5 
N 
Neff, Eleanor 
See: Washington Scene 
Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, Four Horsemen 
ee a Jan., 29 
Nelson, J. Robert 
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With nate a 


@ 
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¥ 
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See: Testament of Faith Dec., 
Nerve Center of the Student Movement, by 

Harvey C. Brown.... .Feb., 
Neutral Is No Name for Christions, by J. 

Edward Dirks .. . Apr., 
New York Work Camp, by Robert J. Man- 

ners ; : Mar., 
Next Step in these Relations, by Palmer Van 

Gundy bs Woda ork Whar necaicn | rid Feb., 
No Magic Formulas, by Harry Haines Mar., 
Norway: 

Scars on a Younger Generation, by Harald 

Ramm . els 

Nyland, Dorothy 

See: World Report 


O 
October Is Burning (a poem), by H. G. 
Rickerman .Oct., 
One Sixth of Humanity, by Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit ; : .Oct., 
Organization of Power for Spirieual Ends, 
by Walter Muelder ; . Jan., 
Origin of the Power Dilemma, The, by Har- 


ry Rudin es 
Oxnam, G. Bromley, Let Fecodom Ring 
Dec., 
Orozco 


See: Artists and their works 


P 
Pandit, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi, One Sixth 
of Humanity .. oo « Meet, 
Paradox (a poem), by Laura Morris Shaulis 
Apr., 
Paris, George (May cover) 
See: Artists and their works 
Cartoons 
Peace: 
Most Fateful Decision in Recorded History, 
by Albert Einstein Nov., 


World Peace and You, by Ray Allen. .Oct., 
Peace of Mind? (a poem), by Laura Morris 


BUN. 8% Sakae Saas heen . pe, 
Penick, Edwin A., Jr. , Comamaaionien from 
the Creator Jan., 


Picasso 
See: Artists and their works 

Pleasure Chest, The, by Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg (reviewed by Olcutt Sanders) 


Apr., 
Poet of Life, a tribute to John Dewey, by 
Irwin Edman aN ane ..Jan., 
Poetry: 
August Dews, by Christine Turner Cur- 
tis Oct., 
Choice, The, by Rese Mcfivess Nov., 
Cipher, by Elinor Lennen. . . .Dec., 
Conscripts, by Elinor Lennen Dec., 
Diagnosis, by Elinor Lennen Dec., 
Discovery, by June Parker Goldman. . Mar., 


Epistle for the New Year, by Joseph R. 


Swain ..Jan., 
Fortress, by Louise Lesis P . Apr., 
From the Dead, by John B. F. “Williams 

Apr., 
India’s Girls, by Georgana Falb. ... Apr., 
Inside Patterns, by Louise Louis Apr., 
Itinerant, The, by Louise Louis .. Apr., 


Knowledge Is No Couch, by Gaile Groves 

Jan., 
Law of Empire, by Elinor Lennen... . Dec., 
Man to Speak, A, by William W. Clark 


May, 
Movement, by Betty Broome (Thompson) 
Nov., 
October Is Burning, by H. G. Rickerman 
Oct., 
Paradox, by Laura Morris Shaulis.. . . Apr., 


Peace of Mind? by Laura Morris Shaulis 


Apr., 

Regret, by Edward Jameson .. Apr., 
River Chant, by Louise Louis — 
Thaw on a Winter’s ee by Harold 
Mm BR 2... Mar., 


32 


43 


40 


18 
18 


18 


19 


Broome 


Too Fine a Thread, by 


meright 


Thompson .... me, 

Trilogy, by Eleanor Mohr. Apr., 19 

Pope, Liston, Present-Tense Dower ...Jan., 8 
* Pope, Robert 

See: Cartoons 
Poteat, Edwin McNeill, The Lure of the Per- 

fect As ae Me ere Dec,  ¢ 
Power: 

Christian Use of Power in the Secular 
World, The, five discussions on the prob- 
lems arising from the use of power by 
Harry Rudin, Hazen G. Werner, Liston 
Pope, Channing H. a Walter 
pS reer e iat .. Jan., 5-14 

MI, ie nc ge ote wane are ae 

Editorial .......... ie 2 

‘Thine is the Power, wy Ruth Winfield 
DE aco setae eee ees Mar. 29 

Power in Securing Civil Rights, by Channing 
DG PML. + 5.5. scent c hile wine: S ate ohe Jan, 9 
Prayer: 

Evidence and Experience, by Arnold R. 
Lewis ey ee ree . Mee, 34 

Gandhiji and Prayer ae ade iis 26 

Prejudice Is... , by Herbert Hackett. .Nov., 37 
Present-Tense Sewer, by Liston Pope...Jan., 8 
Prologue to I-3 Life. . ..Get., 33 
Prophets: 

Social Fire Bell, by Bishop Francis John 

McConnell ..Feb., 12 
Prophylaxis for Frehmen Growing Pains, by 
NE IE 5s oes woes oa os Kel Nov., 33 
Protestant-Catholic Relations: 
Let Freedom Ring, by G. Bromley Oxnam 
Dec., 5 
Psychology, by Russell Miller. . ..Mar., 31 
R 
Race Discrimination: 
Brotherhood With Reservations, by Carol 
Kazahn May, 19 
Race Prejudice Is Bad Business, by Eric 
Johnston .Mar., 19 
Race Kelations: 

Between Falls the Shadow, a one-act play, 
by Ruby Layson oe, 39 

Next Steps in Race Relations, ‘by Palmer 
Van Gundy .... eee: ee 

Prejudice Is... , by Herbert Hackete 

Nov., 37 

Race Prejudice Is Bad Business, by Eric 
Johnston Mar., 19 

Racial Prejudice Is Bad Government, by 
Herbert Hackett. cae of 

Reason, Religion ond Rece, by Robert B. 
MN rer ks nis er elk « soa sc6 ane eae May, 28 

Selected Bibliography ; <ebliiee 32 

Tumbling Walls of Racism, The, by George 
NOR. ae Facts e ct i, 2g OS 

Racial Prejudice Is Bad Government, an in- 
terview with Governor G. Mennen Wil- 

liams, by Herbert Hackett.........Jan., 31 

Ramm, Harald, Scars on a Younger Genera- 

tion Patmie ho Coleen ..Dec., 43 

Raphael 
See: Artists and their works 
Rebirth of Foundation, by Thoburn T. Brum- 
RN tte iets Sa Sa tps oe oe Nov., 39 
Records (edited by Keith Irwin): . Oct., 46 
Recreation: 

The Pleasure Chest (a review), by Olcutt 

Sanders ....... ee 
Regret (a poem), by Edward Jamenon. Apr., 18 
Religion: 

Does Religion Make a Difference? a sym- 
I, 9. ¥ avetd acs ave pieces oolaied ae. 29 

Golden Rules of the World........ Mar., 25 

Religion and Politics: 

Fugitives From the Brain Gang, by J. Mil- 

TIER, ac ccs ah Geren May, 5 
Religious Drama Workshop: 

ee NE few ee ba a eace . Oct., 47 

Rholl, Keith, The Greatest of These. . .Feb., 33 


Rickerman, H. G., October Is Burning (a 
MME. 5 Bion Hanae xan palettes ee Oct., 
River Chant (a poem), by Louise Louis Apr., 
Rodin 
See: Artists and their works 
Ross, Emory, Albert Schweitzer, Man of God 


Oct., 

R.O.T.C. 
The General and the Specific, by Herbert 
OS EG a ae AUP age Pewee Mar., 
Weapons of Free Men, by Herbert Hackett 
Apr., 


Rouault, Georges 
See: Artists and their works 
Rudin, Harry, The Origin of the Power 


NIE 505.58 4c ¢ aie bab ga bays. veel araic Jan., 

Russia: 
Is It Up to the Russians? by A. J. Muste 
Nov., 

S 

Salvage Operation, by N. P. Jacobson. . Mar., 
Sanders, Jim, Acceptable Extracurriculum 
Apr., 
In the Good Ole Summer Time. . . Mar., 


See: Statements of Faith by Students.Oct., 
Sanders, Olcutt 
See: The Pleasure Chest ... 
Saunders, Earl (December cover) 
Saunders, Robert 
See: Cartoons 
Scars on a Younger Generation, by Harald 
BRE he Bhs c ic ka Rebels eee Dec., 
Schweitzer, Albert 
See: Albert Schweitzer, Man of God. .Oct., 
Science and Religion: 
If This Were My Last Speech, by Robert 
SO ee ee eer Apr., 
Seifert, Harvey, Babes in Evil—Mature in 
SIEIN ioc > oc ee hn wie tie'e Sls stare Jan., 
Service Projects: 
Anyone Can Build a Playground, by Eliot 
NE 9 te a a ae a ere Mar., 
Camps That Indicate a Future, by Paul 
MEH oa eed . Dec., 
Hindering the Devil, by ‘Phyllis Stickland 
Nov., 
In the Good Ole Summer Time, compiled 
by Jim Sanders ....... .Mar., 
Mexican Work Camp, by Arthur Stillman 
Oct., 
1950 Methodist Service Projects... . .Jan., 
Shacklock, Emily and Floyd, Doors Through 
Which a Few Have Walked. . Jan., 
Shahn, Ben 
See: Artists and their works 


.. Apr., 


Shaulis, Laura Morris, Paradox (a poem) 
Apr., 
Peace of Mind? (a poem)........- Apr., 
Shimer, Eliot, Anyone Can Build a Play- 
ET oles age wR cies oie Mar., 
Shrady, Frederick C. 
See: Artists and their works 
Siqueiros 
See: Artists and their works 
Skeptics’ Corner (edited by Robert H. 


18 
19 


32 


28 


23 
23 
35 
17 


33 


23 


41 


39 


38 


35 


37 


45 


37 


18 
18 


41 


Hamill) : Oct., 45; Nov., 45; Jan., 42; Mar., 43 


So, We’re Happy? by Dorothy Terrell. .Dec., 25 
Social Fire Bell, by Bishop Francis John Mc- 
WE ce a Pees eb Pree Feb., 12 
Soviet Union: 
Is It Up to the Russians? by A. J. Muste 
Nov., 5 
Spiritual Life: 
Salvage Operation, by N. P. Jacobson. .Mar., 23 
Stickland, Phyllis, Hindering the Devil Nov., 38 
Stillman, Arthur, Mexican Work Camp Oct., 37 
Strempel, Horst 
See: Artists and their works 
Stringfellow, William 
See: Statements of Faith by Students. .Oct., 17 
Struggle for a Just World, by Ralph Johnson 
MEE facies soc mence er croo me Ct, 7 
motive 
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Student Exchange: 
Escape. from Save-Your-Own-Soulism, by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher......... Dec., 32 
Student Movements: 
Decade Growing Pains, by H. D. Bollinger 


Feb., 7 
Nerve Center of the Student Movement, 
by Harvey C. Brown...........Feb., 9 
Swain, Joseph R., Epistle for the New Year, 
(a poem)... Jan., 28 
Swomley, John M. Je, War and Peace Begin 
ee ee ee Feb., 17 


Tchelitchew, Pavel 
See: Artists and their works 
Terrell, Dorothy, So, We’re Happy?....Dec., 25 
Testament of Faith, by Emil Brunner as in- 
terpreted by J. Robert Nelson. . Dec., 23 
Testament of Faith, by Gerald Heard. .Nov., 23 
Testament of Faith, by Robert Ulich. Oct., 14 
Thaw on a Winter’s Evening, a poem, by 


Harold N. Byrn... : Mar., 8 
Thine Is the Power, dusmatic statement of 

faith, by Ruth Winfield Love. . . Mar., 28 
Think on These Things ote Nov., 49 


This Is It! a symposium on faith by Bill 
Corzine, Irving H. Hellman, Jr., a senior 
at DePauw and Charles Graham... Nov., 31 
Thompson, Betty Broome 
See: Betty Broome 
Thompson, Gregor (January cover) 
Those Who Truly See Him, a play for Easter, 
by Creighton Lacy i? 22 
Thurman, Howard, Meditations on the Larger 


Meanings of Life ...... Jan., 26 
Tittle, Ernest Fremont, A Man and His Job 

Mar., 5 

Faith Is Action ee, 5 
To the Young Liberal Club, by Fred E. Luchs 

Mar., 21 


Tobias, Channing H., Power in Securing Civil 
ES ES er ree oe) im, 9 
Too Fine a Thread (a poem), by Betty 





Broome Thompson ..Mar., 8 
Trilogy (a poem), by Eleanor Mohr ..Apr., 19 
Trueblood, D. Elton, Twentieth-Century 


Frontier .. Jan., 25 
Truth in Art, by Marion Junkin Oct., 22 
Tull, Clyde, Hope for a Future. . Oct., 19 
Tumbling Walls of Racism, The, by George 

ee ..Feb., 37 
Twentieth-Century "Frontier, by D. Elton 

po re sete 2 

U 
Ulich, Robert, Statement of Faith Oct., 14 


United Nations: 
Struggle for a Just World, by Ralph 
Johnson Bunche . Nikeds Suk ate ee 
Uetad, TGOR-1980 ... wwii cscs Oct., 38 
U.S.S.R.-U.S.A. Relations: 
Checkered Record of Relations, by Herman 


te Apr... 9 
Ut Ommes Unum Sint, by H. D. Bollinger 
ec, 37 
V 


Van Gundy, Palmer, Next Steps in Race Re- 
lations ais, 38 

Vocation (edited by Harold W. Ewing): 
Oct., 43; Nov., 44; Dec., 44; Jan., 45; 


Feb.,45: Mar., 45; Apr., 31; May, 26 
Vocation: 
A Man aed His Job, by Ernest Fremont 
Tittle .. Mar. § 
Church Vocations, by Harold W. Ewing 
Apr., 31 


No Magic Formulas, by Harry Haines Mar., 7 
W 


Waiting Billion, The, by Frank Laubach Mar., 10 
War: 
Four Horsemen of Inevitable War, by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Jan., 29 
War and Peace Begin in the Mind, by John 


M. Swomley, Jr. Feb., 17 
War and Peace Begin in the Mind, by John 
M. Swomley, Jr..... Feb., 17 
Washington Scene (edited by Eleanor Neff): 
Oct., 41; Nov., 41; Jan., 43 
Weapons of Free Men, <i p Aan Hackett 
Apr., 28 


Welfare State: 
Washington Scene, by Eleanor Neff Nov., 41 
Werner, Hazen G., The Hidden Continents 


of Power Jan., 7 
Will, Herman, Jr., Checkered Record of Re- 
lations Apr., g 


Williams, Governor G. Mennen 
See: Racial Prejudice Is Bad Government 


jen., 31 
Williams, John B. F., From the Dead (a 
poem) Apr., 19 
Wirth, Robert J. (November and February 


covers) 
See: Cartoons 
Wismer, Alice and Memory, and Helener 
Currier, You Are There, an original radio 
script Nov., 24 
Wolseley, Roland 
See: Does Religion Make a Difference? Dec., 29 
Work Camps 
See: Service Projects 
World Peace and You, by Ray Allen Oct., 29 
World Report (edited by Dorothy Nyland) : 
Oct., 39; Nov., 43; Dec., 46; Jan., 46; Feb., 
46; Mar., 46; Apr., 29 
World’s Student Christian Federation: 
Ut Omnes Unum Sint, by H. D. Bollinger 
Dec., 37 


XYZ 


Yinger, John Milton, Fugitives From the 
Brain Gang . May, 5 
See: Does Religion Make | a Difference? Dec., 31 

You Are There, an original radio script, by 
Alice and Memory Wismer and Helener 
Currier Nov., 24 
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Eyewitness: Peekskill “is a documented re- 
port on the ugly events which took place in 
the town of Peekskill in Westchester County, 
New York, on August 27 and September 4, 
1949.” This twenty-four page well-illustrated 
pamphlet can be a tool for education in any 
community to prevent similar disturbing at- 
tacks on people bent on the exercise of their 
democratic rights, says the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Action. The price is 15 cents; 
write to Box 431, White Plains, New York. 





Fathers are as necessary and essential in the 
lives of the children as are mothers, is the 
theme of the most recent public affairs pam- 
phlet, Making the Grade as Dad, by Walter 
and Edith Neisser. The price is 20 cents. Send 
for this from Public Affairs Committee, In- 
corporated, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 


Blueprint for Understanding is a review of 
the Institute of International Education through 
its thirty years of existence. Calling this 
synopsis a blueprint by no means goes to 
say that the structure of the institute is in- 
complete. Rather the figure is chosen to in- 
dicate continuing construction, with sound 
workmanship and a clearly drawn objective. 
Obtain this valuable booklet from the insti- 
tute, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York. 


May 1950 


“The white church in the rural South has the 
unique opportunity of demonstrating the most 
significant type of Christian service which our 
generation may witness, and bring nearer to 
fulfillment the words of the Master regarding 
‘these my brethren.’ These My Brethren is a 
remarkably objective study of the racial 
situation in the South. It is a study of 570 
Negro churches and 1,542 Negro homes in the 
rural South. Write the Department of the Rural 
Church, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
New Jersey. Each copy is 40 cents. 


The Seventh Semiannual Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission submitted January 31, is 
David E. Lilienthal’s final act as the commis- 
sion’s chairman. The report comes at the end 
of three years of work by the group. This 228- 
page booklet is composed of two parts, the 
first concentrating on the activities and de- 
velopment in atomic energy during last year, 
the second emphasizing research in physical 
sciences with attention to training of compe- 
tent scientists and technical men of talent 
and training. One phase of the report indi- 
cates that development of atomic production 
has moved from the laboratory to the industrial 
scale. Study of this report in its wide import 
should be on the conscience of every world- 
minded student. Send for a copy from the 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Real Danger-—-Fear of Ideas by Henry 
Steele Commager is a reprint from The New 
York Times Magazine sent us by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 10, New York. Four times in the 
history of our country we have succumbed to 
national hysteria and damaged the welfare 
of the total public by seemingly protective 
laws. We are now at a fifth “reign of terror” 
when the very basis of our freedom may be 
harmfully endangered by the scare of ideas. 
We are afraid of communist infiltration into 
the government, subversives giving away 
secrets, subversive teaching in schools and 
colleges, and we further are becoming fearful 
of solid criticism of the trend of government 
and country. Write the American Civil Liberties 
Union, address above, for this _ stirring 
pamphlet. 


David Hennessy of the Distributist Bookstall, 
Stotlers Cross Roads, West Virginia, sends us 
three booklets centered for provoking thought. 
Rejection starts with a poem by Eric Gill, “It 
is more blessed to receive than to reject.” 
Mosaic of Man by Francis Walsh and The 
Evolution of Peace both come from England 
and deal with pressing social problems. The 
last two are available at 15 and 20 cents. 


Methodism Behind the Bamboo Curtain an- 
swers such questions as, “Can we get our 
money to missionaries and Chinese friends, 
or will it be seized by the Communists?” This 
pamphlet is an honest attempt to put before 
the people a resume of China as it was before 
January 1, 1950. Write to the Editorial De- 
partment, Division of Education and Cultiva- 
tion, Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
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LETTERS 





SIRS: 


I speak for myself and not as a representa- 
tive of the Oberlin student body when I re- 
quest that motive print, in the near future, an 
article to balance the one appearing in the 
February issue under the title War and Peace 
Begin in the Mind, by John M. Swomley, Jr. 

Mr. Swomley has presented, quite natural- 
ly, only information favorable to his pacifist 
point of view and if motive desires to present 
both sides—the complete picture—it will com- 
mission a competent author to answer Mr. 
Swomley. 

Your short biographical sketch on this 
author gave no indication as to his activity 
during the recent war; such information, I 
feel, would have been enlightening to the 
reader. And needless to say, your two pieces 
of art, Troopers and Soldiers, were supporting 
propaganda on the author’s side. Because 
of the artist's background his two pictures 
obviously portray, if they portray anything 
worth while, German soldiers and not the 
American soldier of which Mr. Swomley is 
so concerned. 

Certain people seek to create the general 
belief that American preparedness is un- 
christian, undemocratic and educationally 
unsound. Is the Second World War now so 
deep in history that Mr. Swomley and others 
can forget that they have a free America 
because of the United States Army and Navy? 
It is not a question of whether it is right or 
wrong to induce American youth to a period 
of military training; but, rather, does America 
wish to be prepared for any eventuality or 
does she not? 

Therefore I request that motive publish a 
companion piece to Mr. Swomley’s article in 
which the other side is presented. There are 
still such beings as Christian soldiers—men 
who would prefer to die on a battlefield 
rather than to see their loved ones raped by 
a nonresisted invader. 

—Robert W. Wood 
Quadrangle 
Oberlin, Ohio ‘ 


The editor has shared with me your con- 
cern about the article in a recent issue of 
motive. I hope it will be possible sometime to 
meet you and have a good talk with you 
about the whole problem. 

In the meantime I am enclosing a pam- 
phlet which casts doubt from an historical 
point of view on the concept that military 
training or military strength has prevented 
war or has helped win a war. &s you know, 
France has a most extensive system of military 
training, but it was training for the wrong war. 
And there is no reason to believe that military 
men, with millions under their control, will 
do other than prepare as France, Poland and 
other nations did prior to this last war. 

When you raise a question as to what I did 
during this past war, I imagine you are im- 
plying that one who did not serve in the war 
ought not to speak about war and peace. 
While I have the highest regard for many of 
my friends who participated in the war, I am 
disturbed at the traditional attitude of many 
veterans that they have a special qualifica- 
tion on matters of patriotism and that others 
cre in effect second-class citizens at this 
point. From the perspective of history it may 
again be demonstrated, as it was after numer- 
ous other wars, that those who opposed the 


war prior to it and during it were at least as 


patriotic. 
Certainly this last war has not ended to- 
talitarianism nor prevented one nation from 
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gaining control over a large part of the 
earth’s surface, nor freed people from con- 
centration camps. These were the chief 
reasons we fought the last war, but as an 
aftermath of it, Stalin and Russia have fallen 
heir to Hitler's goals and methods. Is it not 
time that we tried a different approach than 
the one we tried in the months leading up to 
Pearl Harbor? 

Your comment that you would prefer to 
die on a battlefield rather than to see loved 
ones raped by a nonresisted invader implies 
that there would be more raping in a nation 
that used nonviolent resistance than in a 
nation which resisted. I think you will find 
that there was less raping of women in 
India where nonviolent resistance was used 
than was true in Germany, Poland and nu- 
merous other nations where violent resist- 
ance was used. Incidentally, the problem of 
raping is not confined to enemy soldiers, but 
seems to be something which soldiers with- 
out respect to nationality engage in. 

I can see from your letter that we have 
different viewpoints on problems of war and 
peace, but I hope you will accept this letter 
as an indication that those of us who differ 
feel quite as patriotic, quite as concerned to 
prevent war, and try to use just as logical 
reasoning in formulating our position. 
New York City John M. Swomley, Jr. 


P.S.: You may be interested in the enclosed 
announcement of a new booklet on militarism 
in education. 


the thinking and feeling of people. He will 
go on with his special training in this field 
with the pages of motive richer for having 
had his interest and his contributions. 





ARTISTS 








COVER ARTIST 








Nothing could be more fitting for the last 
issue of the magazine for this year than to 
have George Paris design the cover. He has 
designed and worked on about every other 
page during the year, so it is altogether fit- 
ting and proper that his final contribution 
should be a cover—the enclosing part of a 
magazine. George came to motive from South- 
western College in Kansas where he has had 
a one-man art exhibit, and where the whole 
campus was aware of his interest in art and 
in the concern that makes for finer and more 
effective living. For he expects to make his 
lifework a contribution or rather a seeking 
of the way to express through art mediums 


Horst Strempel, whose work appears as end 
pieces in this issue, was featured with two 
etchings and a woodcut in the February 
issue and was given a detailed write-up 
then. A German artist, he has been working 
in Berlin since 1945. We are happy to pre- 
sent him once again in our anniversary 
year. 


Robert Wirth whose chemistry end piece we 
publish has also been a major attraction 
this year. In addition to his doing two 
of our covers, he has contributed spot draw- 
ings to be found in the November and De- 
cember issues. He is a designer from Balti- 
more, Maryland. He also teaches at the 
Maryland Institute School of Design. We 
are grateful to Mr. Wirth for these numer- 
ous contributions to motive. 


Robert Hodgell has been motive’s most con- 
sistent artist friend. Now a teacher at the 
Des Moines Art Center, Bob has not lost 
his concern for making art the truly sig- 
nificant expression it can be. In this final 
number for the year, we are happy to re- 
print his Head of Christ. Many requests 
have come for it, and we now print it as 
one of Bob’s representative contributions. 





CONTRIBUTORS 








J. Milton Yinger is a graduate of DePauw 
University. He also has a degree from 
Louisiana State, and his doctorate work 
was taken at the University of Wisconsin. 
He was on the faculty of Ohio Wesleyan 
and is now associate professor of sociology 
and anthropology at Oberlin College. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1948 he was dean of the 
International Student Seminar in New 
Mexico. 


William Clark's Know-How of Decision in 
the March number of motive introduced him 
to our readers. He is a professor at Earlham 
College where during this particular term 
he is guiding a new experiment, a course 
in the technique of Christian living. It is 
a voluntary group without credit and has 
attracted some forty students. 


Marion Junkin is professor of art at Washing- 
ton and Lee University in Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. His article on art and religion in our 
October, 1949, issue caused more comment 
than any other article this year. What he 
had to say is of such importance that we 
hope it can be expanded into a book. Per- 
haps it will be! 

Doris Fry is a junior at the University of 
Nebraska where she is an English major, 
interested in journalism and writing. Dur- 
ing the summer she worked at the Pan- 
handle Press in Big Springs, Nebraska, 
operating a Linotype and doing a little 
feature writing. She is a P. K. 

Muriel Lester’s biography of Gandhi is con- 
cluded in this issue. We know of no more 
interesting and revealing analysis of 
Gandhi‘s character and ideas than has 
been given in Miss Lester's material. motive 


motive 
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